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Editorials 


RELIGIONS  One  of  the  plaints  of  a  certain  type  of 
present-day  observers  is  that  there  is  a 
marked  decline  in  religion.  All  the  ills  of  our  difficult 
times,  they  say,  are  due  to  this  decline;  hence  men  are 
called  upon  in  the  press  to  repent  and  mend  their  ways. 
Others  who  see  very  little  relation  in  the  situation  to 
the  demands  of  revealed  Christianity,  have  paraphrased 
the  familiar  words  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner, 
“Water,  water,  eversrwhere,  nor  a  drop  to  drink,”  to 
read,  “Religion,  religion,  everywhere,  nor  a  draft  of 
pure  Christianity  to  refresh  a  weary  soul.” 

The  most  prevalent  human  manifestation  in  the 
world  at  the  present  hour  is  religious  in  character.  All 
the  great  seas  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  surrounded  by 
tribes,  nations  and  peoples  holding  blindly  to  variant 
forms  of  religion.  Even  in  favored  countries  where  the 
Way  in  Christ  has  been  known,  religion  is  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  one  Way  of  Life.  The  blows  of  Thor’s 
magic  hammer  are  again  reverberating  from  Teutonic 
hills.  There  is  a  plethora  of  religion  in  the  world.  A 
recent  writer  has  well  said  that  men  who  have  received 
The  Truth  cease  to  search  for  truth,  while  those  men 
who  continue  to  search  for  truth  have  not  received  Him 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Life  and  the  Truth.  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone,  can  satisfy  the  individual  human  heart. 
He,  alone,  can  bring  healing  to  the  nations. 

->  -O'  -o- 

“GADGETS,”  Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  contriv- 
MECHANICAL  ance  on  the  radio  receiving  set  is  the 
AND  MENTAL  button  that  enables  us  to  shut  out  the 
vibrations  which  reproduce  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  crooners,  blues  and  torch  singers,  and,  in  the 
words  of  an  observing  commentator,  “all  other  adenoidal 
substitutes  for  good  music.”  Mechanical  control  devices 
have  increased  the  comforts  of  life  as  the  machine  age 
has  developed,  but  their  universal  availability  has  by  no 
means  divorced  their  use  from  serious  responsibility. 
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The  terrible  toll  of  life  and  limb  on  our  streets  and 
highways  gives  constant  testimony  to  this  truth.  Every 
speed  maniac  is  a  potential  killer.  He  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility,  for  the  mechanical  device  which  makes 
the  speed  possible  is  controlled  by  his  mind  and  directive 
will. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  human  mind  itself  is 
equipped  with  control  features  which  insure — in  spite 
of  much  that  is  taught  in  modern  psychology — ^freewill 
choices,  and  with  them  the  inevitable  measure  of  full 
responsibility.  One  of  the  acquaintances  of  my  earlier 
life,  an  Oxonian  of  exceptional  parts,  had  a  trick  of 
“putting  his  mind  into  a  void,”  as  he  called  it,  when¬ 
ever  he  found  himself  in  an  uninteresting  situation 
where  he  was  forced  to  sit  through  an  inane  address, 
a  poorly  acted  play  or  a  badly  rendered  musical  pro¬ 
gram.  The  use  of  the  word  “void”  was  correct  only  in 
relation  to  his  immediate  surroundings.  At  the  same 
time,  he  exercised  an  equally  extraordinary  ability  to 
live  again  through  a  favorite  rendition  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  in  Vienna,  or  a  concert  or  play  in  London  or 
Paris.  There  was  control,  both  negative  and  positive 
in  effect — a  shutting  out  of  distasteful  things,  a  filling 
in  of  things  thought  to  be  worth  while. 

Back  of  these  seeming  trivial  examples  of  physical 
and  cultural  experiences  are  basic  laws  to  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  full  recognition  in  His  injunc¬ 
tions.  In  His  three  “bewares”  concerning  leaven — 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
formalism;  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  heterodox  doctrines; 
and  the  leaven  of  the  Herodians,  worldliness — ^we  have 
a  call  for  definite  choice.  Whenever  the  people  of  God 
have  failed  under  these  injunctions  and  have  been 
recreant  to  their  responsibility  their  testimony  has  been 
destroyed,  resulting  in  losses  in  Christ's  service  beyond 
all  human  computation.  In  the  light  of  our  copartner¬ 
ship  with  Him,  His  intimate  word  comes  to  us,  “He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  .  .”  “Take  heed  what  ye 
hear . . .  and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given.” 
“Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear. . . .”  Here  are  defi- 
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nite  choices  to  be  made;  definite  responsibility  to  be  as¬ 
sumed,  with  sure  rewards  promised  to  those  who  exer¬ 
cise  the  requisite  control. 

^  ■<>  -> 

PROPHETIC  The  time  element  in  Old  Testa- 
DATE  SETTING  ment  prophecies  predicting:  God’s 
future  dealings  with  Israel  was 
definitely  fixed  in  several  outstanding  instances.  The 
covenant  with  Abram  included  the  revelation  that  the 
descendants  of  the  patriarch  should  be  taken  to  a  land 
not  their  own  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  The 
Babylonian  captivity  was  rigidly  fixed  at  seventy  years 
to  equal  a  like  number  of  sabbatic  years  which  Israel 
had  failed  to  observe  during  the  preceding  period  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  under  the  command  of 
God  that  the  land  should  be  allowed  to  rest  every 
seventh  year.  Even  the  first  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  so  closely  predicted  by  Daniel  that  in¬ 
structed  saints  were  awaiting  His  coming  at  the  time 
of  His  birth. 

With  the  approach  and  ushering  in  of  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation,  however,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
predictions  concerning  its  course  and  consummation  was 
the  entire  absence  of  the  time  element.  Our  Lord  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  ful¬ 
filled.  Paul  predicted  that  blindness  in  part  should 
continue  with  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  He  also  predicted  that  the  mystery  of  law¬ 
lessness  should  continue  under  control  until  the  re¬ 
strainer  should  be  removed.  And  John  was  given  the 
revelation  that  Mystery  Babylon  should  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  latter  days  and  continue  until  the  words 
of  God  should  be  fulfilled.  Synchronizing  with  these 
events  a  personal  return  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  time  of  the  consummation  was 
kept  secret.  The  Father  in  heaven  only  knows  the 
date.  The  disciples  were  indeed  enjoined  to  be  ever 
ready,  looking  daily  for  Him,  watching  and  praying 
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for  His  appearance,  but  they  were  not  to  know  the  time 
of  that  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  these  clear  revelations  and  in¬ 
structions,  times  of  great  political  and  economic  crises 
have  always  brought  epidemics  of  date  setting  for  the 
close  of  the  age  and  the  return  of  the  Lord.  We  are 
passing  through  such  an  epidemic  in  our  present  world- 
crisis.  Many  Christians  who  *‘love  his  appearing”  are 
fearful  that  this  attempt  to  set  the  date  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
turn  will  so  discredit  the  true  Scripture  doctrine  that 
many  may  be  turned  from  it.  I  must  confess  that  I 
see  little  force  in  this  argument.  Acceptance  of  the 
teaching  rests  on  a  much  higher  basis  for  faith  than 
this.  Students  who  really  know  the  Scripture  revelation 
concerning  the  “blessed  hope”  also  know  there  is  no 
warrant  for  date  setting,  and  hence  their  own  hope  is 
not  disturbed  by  it.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do 
not  accept  the  Scripture  testimony  are  not  swayed  by 
the  sanest  presentation  of  the  doctrine,  and  hence  could 
not  be  more  seriously  influenced  by  the  setting  of  a 
date  which  proves  to  be  a  failure  to  meet  expectations. 
In  spite  of  the  many  failures  during  two  millenniums 
of  church  history  to  discover  God’s  secret  time,  the  doc¬ 
trine  itself  has  always  been  accepted  by  succeeding 
generations  of  believers.  However  much  we  may  deplore 
the  unscriptural  practice  of  date  setting,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  those  who  make  this  mistake  are  sincere 
believers  in  the  doctrine  itself  and  should  not  be  classed 
in  the  low  scale  of  modernistic  rejectors  of  the  whole 
doctrine.  It  would  be  particularly  odious  to  compare 
with  our  modem  critics,  who  ridicule  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine,  the  late  Grattan  Guinness,  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Scriptures  as  he  was,  because  of  his  effort  to  compute 
the  time.  Moreover,  if  these  efforts  continue  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  somebody’s  announce¬ 
ment  will  come  near  the  time,  for  the  event  itself  is 
certain  of  fulfillment.  “For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry”  (Heb. 
10:37). 
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SCHOLARSHIP  What  is  scholarship?  Webster 
AND  THE  TRUTH  defines  it  thus:  “Character  or 

quality  of  a  scholar;  attainments 
in  science  or  literature;  learning.”  For  most  scholars 
that  little  word  or  saves  the  day.  Few  men  who  have 
been  able  to  scrape  together  a  little  learning  are  im¬ 
modest  enough  to  claim  equal  attainments  in  many  lines 
of  scholastic  endeavor,  now  so  rigidly  specialized. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  pursuit  of  scholarship  is 
that  it  may  help  one  to  become  a  thinker.  Impartial 
investigation,  however,  seems  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
there  is  little  more  necessary  connection  between  these 
much  to  be  desired  qualities  than  exists  between  the 
climatic  conditions  at  Little  America  and  the  subject 
of  the  weather  reports  on  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Thinkers 
seem  to  be  born  that  way,  while  men  who  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  mere  scholarship  have  become  familiar  with  a 
certain  store  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  form  of  criticism  is  to  impugn 
the  scholarship  of  men  who  differ  from  the  critic  in 
matters  upon  which  well-informed  persons  hold  diver¬ 
gent  views.  An  editorial  writer  of  the  Leader  has 
charged  that  bibliotheca  sacra  has  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  a  scholastic  eclipse  because  the  present  edi¬ 
tors  believe  that  God  has  revealed  dispensational  dif¬ 
ferences  in  His  dealings  with  Israel,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand.  To  base  one's 
opinion  on  the  Divine  Sources  of  the  Truth  is  thought 
to  be  inconsistent  with  scholarship;  while  to  offer  in 
refutation  an  unsupported  quotation  from  a  creedal 
statement  is  the  end  of  scholarship !  After  all  it  is  the 
Truth  and  not  a  historical  opinion  that  sets  us  free. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 
I. 

Embracing  (1)  The  Essential  Nature  of 
Sin;  (2)  The  Origin  of  Sin;  (3)  The  Di¬ 
vine  Permission  of  Sin;  (4)  The  First  Sin 
in  Heaven. 

Author’s  Note:  This  installment,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  discussions  on  the  general  theme  of  Sin,  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  quarterly  by  subsequent  articles,  namely: 

(11)  The  First  Sin  on  Earth  and  its  Effect;  (III)  Man’s 
Present  Estate  as  a  Sinner;  (IV)  The  Specific  Character 
of  the  Christian’s  Sin;  (V)  The  Divine  Remedy  for  all  Sin. 

Since  much  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by 
others  has  followed  the  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  theme,  this  presentation  aims  to  be  a 
simplified,  practical,  and  Biblical  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
itself.— L.S.C. 

How  vast  is  the  sum  total  of  the  spiritual  shadows 
of  this  universe — ^those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth! 
The  extent  and  character  of  the  shadows  will  be  com¬ 
puted  only  when  He  whose  standards  and  valuations 
are  infinite  shall  have  completed  all  that  He  has  decreed. 
These  issues  are  immeasurable — immeasurable  as  to 
quantity  indeed,  but  even  more  immeasurable  as  to  their 
hideous  character ;  for  sin  is  credited  with  having  caused 
infinite  tragedy  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  But,  be¬ 
yond  all  this,  sin  must  be  identified  as  that  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  greatest  divine  sacrifice  and  necessitated  the 
payment  of  a  ransom  on  no  less  terms  than  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  Any  human  attempts  to  con¬ 
template  a  theme  so  boundless  will  be  restricted,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  only  source  of  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion — ^the  Word  of  God — ;  and  expanded,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  so  much  as  it  may  please  God  to  enlighten  the 
mind.  At  best  man  will  but  feebly  react  to  the  divine 
estimation  of  sin,  and  yet  more  hopeless  must  he  be  in 
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his  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  its  presence  in  the 
universe,  which  universe  is  designed,  created,  executed, 
and  consummated  according  to  the  free  and  sovereign 
will  of  the  One  who  acts  ever  and  only  in  the  sphere 
of  that  which  is  infinitely  holy. 

At  the  opening  of  his  treatise  on  the  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sin,  Dr.  Julius  Muller  writes  the  following  (as 
translated  from  the  German  by  William  Urwick)  on  the 
dark  character  of  sin  in  this  human  sphere  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  the  revelation  God  has  made:  “It 
requires  no  special  profundity  of  reflection  but  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  moral  earnestness  to  prompt  us 
thoughtfully  to  pause  before  ONE  great  phenomenon 
of  human  life,  and  ever  and  anon  to  turn  towards  it  a 
scrutinizing  look.  I  refer  to  the  phenomenon  of  evil; 
the  presence  of  an  element  of  disturbance  and  discord 
in  a  sphere  where  the  demand  for  harmony  and  unity 
is  felt  with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  meets  us  at  every 
turn  as  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  the  course  of 
its  development  passes  before  us;  it  betrays  its  presence 
in  manifold  forms  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  closest 
relationships  of  society;  and  we  cannot  hide  from  our¬ 
selves  its  reality  when  we  look  into  our  own  hearts.  It 
is  a  dark  and  dismal  nightshade,  casting  a  gloom  over 
every  department  of  human  life,  and  continually  pervad¬ 
ing  its  fairest  and  brightest  forms.  They,  indeed,  make 
very  light  of  their  philosophical  perceptions  who  fancy 
they  can  dismiss  the  greatest  riddle  of  the  world,  the 
existence  of  evil,  simply  by  forbidding  it  serious  thought. 
They  speak  of  the  disagreeableness  of  reflections  so 
studiously  directed  towards  the  dark  side  of  life;  they 
And  that  it  is  only  ‘according  to  nature,*  that  the  more 
steadily  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  darkness,  the  more 
immeasurable  does  it  appear ;  and  they  advise  us  for  our 
own  sakes  to  turn  away  from  the  question  of  evil,  be¬ 
cause  our  troubling  ourselves  about  it  will  be  of  no  avail 
save  to  plunge  us  into  gloomy  melancholy.  How  gladly 
should  we  follow  this  advice  if  only  Novalis  were  right 
in  his  bold  promise, — ^which  expresses  the  mind  of 
Carpocrates  the  Gnostic,  and  that  perhaps  of  Fichte 
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also, — ^that,  'if  a  man  suddenly  and  thoroughly  per- 
suade  himself  that  he  was  moral,  he  would  really  be  so.* 
Were  it  true,  that  if  a  man  with  firm  resolve  shook  off 
'that  old  and  grievous  delusion  of  sin,*  as  a  wild  and 
empty  dream,  he  would  be  free  from  sin,  who  would  not 
in  so  easy  a  manner  be  released?  But  as  the  well  known 
device  of  the  ostrich  does  not  save  it  from  the  weapon 
of  the  hunter,  so  the  mere  shutting  of  our  eyes  to  the 
reality  of  evil  does  not  make  it  vanish,  but  delivers  us 
only  the  more  surely  into  its  power.  In  order  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  the  enemy  must  be  known;  and  the  very  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  disagreeableness  of  such  reflections 
strongly  witness  how  dangerous  it  is  to  shrink  from 
them.** 

The  problem  which  sin  creates  is  more  than  a  mere 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  in  human  conduct;  it  in¬ 
volves  the  measureless  and  timeless  issues  in  the  conflict 
between  that  holiness  which  is  the  substance  of  God*s 
character  and  all  that  is  opposed  to  it.  It  contemplates 
more  than  the  loss  and  injury  sustained  by  the  one  who 
sins;  it  intrudes  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine  rights 
which,  by  the  Creator*s  ownership,  are  vested  in  the 
creature  of  His  hand.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  right¬ 
eousness  over  unrighteousness  is  assured  and  secured  in 
the  very  nature  and  being  of  God;  for  an  unqualified 
promise  is  made  of  an  on-coming  new  heaven  and  new 
earth  in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell.  That  long 
anticipated  hour  will  bring  in  the  final  banishment  of 
all  evil  and  demonstrate  the  rectitude  of  God  both  in 
His  permission  of  sin  in  the  universe  and  in  every 
aspect  of  His  dealing  with  it  from  its  inception  to  its 
consummation. 

There  are  fundamental  features  of  the  doctrine  of 
Sin  which,  in  their  outreach,  extend  beyond  the  range  of 
the  usual  treatment  of  this  theme.  The  evangelist 
rightly  assumes  that  all  men  are  ruined  in  the  tragedy 
of  sin  and,  without  recognition  of  more  extended  issues, 
proceeds  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  the  saving  grace  of 
God.  Of  the  theologian  it  is  required  that  he  shall  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  deeper  problems  of  the  origin  and  essential 
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character  of  sin  and  deal  with  this  doctrine  not  alone 
in  its  relation  to  man,  but  with  its  besdnningf  and  end¬ 
ing,  in  its  relation  to  angels,  and  specifically  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  Some  of  the  deeper  aspects  of  this  doctrine 
are: 

1.  The  Essential  Nature  of  Sin. 

The  holy  character  of  God  is  the  final  and  only  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  moral  values  may  accurately  be  judged. 
To  the  one  who  disregards  God,  there  are  no  moral 
standards  other  than  social  custom,  or  the  dictates  of 
an  uncertain  and  perverted  conscience.  And  even  these, 
it  will  be  observed,  though  indirect,  failing,  and  feeble, 
are,  nevertheless,  refiections  of  the  standards  of  God. 
Sin  is  sinful  because  it  is  unlike  to  God.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  declares :  “Sin  is  any  want  of  conform¬ 
ity  unto,  or  transgression  of  any  law  of  God,  given  as  a 
rule  to  the  reasonable  creature.”  However,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  of  God  may  not  incorporate  all  that  God’s 
character  is  and  inasmuch  as  anjrthing  will  be  sinful 
which  contradicts  God’s  character,  whether  expressed  in 
His  law  or  not,  this  definition  is  strengthened  when  the 
word  character  is  substituted  for  the  word  law.  It  is 
true  that  disobedience  of  God’s  law  is  sin,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  sin  is  restricted  to  disobedience  of  law. 
Similarly,  selfishness  is  sin,  but  sin  is  not  always  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  evil,  but  all 
evil  is  not  represented  in  the  love  of  money.  So,  also, 
unbelief  is  sin,  but  sin  is  more  than  unbelief.  Whether 
sin  be  viewed  as  the  individual’s  share  in  Adam’s  sin, 
the  sin-nature,  the  estate  “under  sin,”  or  personal  sin 
with  all  its  varied  features,  it  still  draws  its  essential 
character  of  sinfulness  from  the  fact  that  it  is  unlike  to 
God. 

Divine  record  is  given  of  three  major  demonstrations 
of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin:  (1)  The  first  demon¬ 
stration  is  the  first  sin  in  heaven,  which  caused  the 
highest  of  all  the  angels  to  fall  from  his  estate  and  with 
him  a  vast  number  of  lesser  angels  to  follow  in  his 
rebellion  against  God.  This  highest  of  angels  became 
Satan  the  resister,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  prince 
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of  the  power  of  the  air.  The  lesser  angels  became  the 
demons  over  whom  Satan  continues  his  determining  in¬ 
fluence,  and  these — Satan  and  his  hosts — ^are  doomed 
without  remedy  to  the  lake  of  fire  forever.  Against  what 
inconceivable  light  these  beings  sinned  is  not  revealed, 
but  there  is  provided  no  redemption  for  them;  and, 
while  Satan  and  the  demons  cease  not  to  sin,  the  tragic 
fall  in  heaven  and  all  that  has  followed  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  is  due  to  the  first  sin  committed  in  heaven. 
(2)  The  first  sin  of  man  is  the  second  demonstration 
of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  This  sin  caused  the 
federal  head  to  fall  and  the  race  which  he  represented 
to  fall  in  him.  Directly  or  indirectly,  this  one  sin  has 
caused  the  immeasurable  suffering,  sorrow,  and  death 
of  the  race,  and  will  be  consummated  in  the  eternal 
woes  of  all  who  are  lost.  (3)  In  His  death  on  the  cross, 
Christ  bore  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  character  of 
sin  was  there  finally  measured  and  its  sinfulness  re¬ 
vealed  to  angels  and  men.  In  the  light  of  the  forensic 
character  of  Christ's  death,  it  is  evident  that  had  there 
been  but  one  sinner  in  the  world  who  had  committed 
but  one  sin,  the  same  divine  requirements  would  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  One  who  took  the  sinner’s  place. 
Had  God  chosen  to  terminate  sin  in  the  world  imme¬ 
diately  after  Adam’s  first  sin  and  there  to  have  provided 
a  righteous  ground  for  divine  forgiveness  and  justifica¬ 
tion  for  that  one  sinner,  the  same  awful  burden  would 
necessarily  have  been  laid  upon  the  only  Substitute  who 
could  take  Adam’s  place  as  was  laid  upon  Him  when  He 
bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  solemn  fact  is  typically 
set  forth  in  the  shedding  of  blood  that  Adam  might  be 
clothed. 

That  God  is  Himself  transparent  holiness  and  in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all  is  a  fact  which  at  once  guar¬ 
antees  that,  though  in  His  inscrutable  purpose  He  has 
permitted  sin  in  the  universe.  He  is  in  no  way  involved 
in  its  guilt.  God  is  righteous  in  the  absolute  sense,  the 
judge  of  all  that  is  evil,  and  the  executor  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  which  His  righteous  judgments  must  impose.  It 
may  thus  be  restated  that  God  is  Himself  the  standard 
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of  holiness  and  His  character  is  that  which  determines 
the  sinfulness  of  sin. 

2.  The  Origin  of  Sin. 

The  terms  evil  and  sin  represent  somewhat  different 
ideas.  Evil  may  refer  to  that  which,  though,  latent  or 
not  expressed,  is  ever  present  as  the  opposite  of  that 
which  is  good,  while  sin  is  that  which  is  concrete  and 
actively  opposed  to  the  character  of  God.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
there  was  not  an  opposite  to  good  even  though,  for  want 
of  beings  who  were  capable  of  sinning,  it  could  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  expression.  But  since  Gk>d  cannot 
err,  sin  could  not  come  into  existence  until  another  form 
of  being  was  created;  but,  apparently,  following  imme¬ 
diately  upon  God's  creative  act,  the  highest  of  angels 
sinned,  as  did  also  the  first  man. 

Since  the  conception  of  evil  as  a  creatable  thing  is 
so  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp,  the  problem  of  its 
origin  is  not  easily  solved.  Indeed,  little  is  revealed  as 
to  its  origin ;  but  the  origin  of  sin,  if  reference  be  to  the 
first  actual  disobedience  to  the  divine  ideal,  is  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  and  its  guilt  is  there  distinctly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  one  who  sinned.  Though  both  good  and 
evil  acquire  their  distinctive  character  from  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  immutable  perfection  of  God,  He,  being  infinitely 
holy,  could  not  create  evil*  though  He  might,  for  worthy 
reasons,  permit  its  manifestations. 

3.  The  Divine  Permission  of  Sin. 

The  presence  of  active  sin  in  the  universe  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  God  permits  it.  It  must  serve  some  justi¬ 
fiable  purpose  attainable  in  no  other  way  else  God  would 

*The  use  of  rah  in  Isaiah  45:7  where  God  is  said  to  create  evil,  is 
clarified  when  it  is  seen  that  of  upwards  of  450  times  that  this 
word  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  very  few  times  does  it  refer 
to  God  as  the  cause  of  the  thing  wrought,  and  it  will  he  seen  also 
that  in  every  such  case  the  evil  referred  to  consists  in  the  just 
punishment  which  He  imposes  upon  those  who  sin.  God  is  not  said 
to  create  their  sin;  but  is  said  to  bring  calamity  and  chastisement 
upon  them.  This  divinely  imposed  correction  is  by  the  word  rah 
distinctly  declared  to  be  an  experience  of  evil  in  contrast  to  the 
food  He  would  otherwise  bestow. 
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not  have  permitted  it;  or,  having  permitted  it,  He  would 
now  terminate  it  without  delay.  The  divine  purpose 
relative  to  sin  has  not  been  revealed,  and,  doubtless, 
the  human  mind  could  not  comprehend  all  that  is  in¬ 
volved.  Devout  souls  will  continue  to  believe  that, 
though  no  manifestation  of  sin  is  possible  outside  the 
permissive  will  of  God,  He  is  Himself  ever  free  from 
the  slightest  complicity  with  the  evil  which  He  permits. 
When  contending  with  Jehovah  about  Job,  Satan  recog¬ 
nized  the  sovereign  permission  of  God  with  respect  to 
evil  when  he  said  to  Jehovah,  "*put  forth  thine  hand 
now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face.”  In  response  to  this  challenge,  Jehovah 
said  to  Satan,  ”all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power;  only 
upon  himself  put  not  forth  thy  hand.”  Thus  under 
sovereign  restrictions  Job  passed  from  the  hand  of  God 
to  the  hand  of  Satan.  But  when  the  calamity  fell  on 
Job,  by  the  declaration,  “Thou  movedst  me  against  him, 
to  destroy  him  without  cause,”  Jehovah  disclaimed  any 
responsibility  for  the  evil. 

God  has  not  been  overtaken  with  unexpected  disaster 
in  respect  to  His  holy  purposes,  nor  is  He  now  seeking 
to  salvage  something  out  of  an  unforeseen  wreckage. 
There  is  immeasurable  evil  in  the  world,  but,  without 
the  slightest  mitigation  or  sanctification  of  it,  it  is  the 
part  of  faith  to  believe  that  somehow  and  somewhere 
it  fulfills  a  necessary  part  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
Him  who  will  with  absolute  certainty  achieve  those  ends 
which  are  infinitely  perfect.  If  the  imagination  of  man 
could  penetrate  the  past  and  picture  God  as  confronted 
with  ten  thousand  possible  blue-prints  of  which  the  plan 
for  the  present  universe  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows, 
its  triumphs  and  tragedies,  its  satisfactions  and  suf¬ 
ferings,  its  gains  and  losses,  was  but  one,  the  voice  of 
faith  would  say,  the  present  universe  as  planned  and  as 
it  is  being  executed  and  will  be  executed  to  the  end,  is 
the  best  plan  and  purpose  that  could  be  devised  by 
infinite  wisdom,  executed  by  infinite  power,  and  will  be 
the  fullest  possible  satisfaction  to  infinite  love.  God 
could  not  devise  anything  more  worthy  of  Himself  than 
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that  which  is  now  in  process.  For  want  of  perspective 
and  understanding,  the  finite  mind,  in  the  midst  of  and 
observing  the  surrounding  spiritual  darkness,  would 
eliminate  every  shadow  from  the  picture ;  but  the  issues 
are  greater  than  the  sphere  of  human  observation  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  which  is  yet  to  be  will  glorify 
God  with  a  glory  otherwise  unattainable,  and  in  this 
glory  others  will  share.  On  the  other  hand,  God  per¬ 
mitted  sin  in  spite  of  His  holy  hatred  of  it,  and  in  spite 
of  His  own  anticipation  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  only 
bring  untold  suffering  and  eternal  ruin  to  His  creatures 
whom  He  would  love,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  Him  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  Son.  Beyond 
the  present  tragedy  of  sin  is  the  final  triumph  of  good. 

The  devout  mind  cannot  but  contemplate  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin,  though  the  sum 
total  of  all  its  reasonings  is  inadequate  to  form  a  final 
answer  to  the  question.  The  problem,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  extends  to  the  angelic  spheres  and  makes 
inquiry  as  much  as  to  why  the  deflection  among  heavenly 
beings  should  have  been  permitted  as  it  does  as  to  why 
the  fall  should  have  come  to  the  earthly  creation.  There 
is,  however,  a  redemptive  purpose  with  its  unsurpassed 
glories  developed  through  the  sin  of  man;  but  the 
Scriptures  reveal  no  redemption  for  the  fallen  angels. 
They  are  said  to  be  consigned  without  hope  to  the  lake 
of  fire  (Matt.  25:41;  Rev.  20:10) ;  and,  as  the  Word  of 
God  is  silent  on  the  problem  of  the  reason  for  permis¬ 
sion  of  sin  in  angelic  spheres,  that  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  offers  no  field  for  discussion.  In  all  contemplation 
of  the  question  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin  in  the 
earth,  there  are  two  facts  which  abide,  and  to  these  the 
mind  must  cling  without  wavering:  (1)  Sin  is  every¬ 
where  and  always  exceedingly  sinful,  and  God’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  it  is  never  diminished  for  He  cannot  be 
lenient  toward  sin;  and  (2)  God  is  Himself  holy  and 
perfect  in  all  His  ways.  ‘Tn  him  is  no  darkness  at  all” 
(I  John  1 :6).  “God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man”  (Jas.  1:13). 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have 
been  advanced  for  the  divine  permission  of  sin: 

a.  It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  God  to  secure  a 
company  of  beings  for  His  eternal  glory  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  virtue  which  is  the  result  of  a  free- 
choice  victory  over  evil.  Indeed  He  will  have  wrought 
in  them  by  His  own  power  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure;  but  as  certainly  as  the  choice  of  evil  on 
man’s  part  becomes  the  ground  of  guilt  and  judgment 
which  God  does  not  share,  so  certainly  the  choice  of 
good  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  saved  is  ever  the 
ground  of  God’s  commendation  and  reward,  and  they 
will  stand  before  Him  eternally  identified  as  those  who 
by  their  own  choice  elected  to  walk  with  Him.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  man  cannot  make  choice  between 
good  and  evil  unless  evil  exists. 

b.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  is  not  revealed 
as  One  who  seeks  to  avoid  the  issues  which  arise  because 
of  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  universe.  He  could  have 
created  innocent,  unfallen  beings  possessing  no  capacity 
to  err;  but  if  He  desires  redeemed  souls  purified  by 
sacrificial  blood  and  purchased  at  infinite  cost,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  such  love  and  the  exercise  of  such  sacrifice 
is  possible  only  when  sin  is  present  in  the  world. 

c.  The  creatures  of  God’s  hand  must,  by  a  process 
of  learning,  attain  to  that  knowledge  which  God  haa 
possessed  eternally.  They  can  learn  only  by  experience 
and  revelation.  Even  Christ,  on  the  human  side,  was 
made  perfect  through  suffering,  and  though  He  were  a 
son,  yet  learned  He  obedience  through  the  things  which 
He  suffered.  There  is  no  intimation  in  any  of  these 
Scriptures  that  there  was  the  slightest  taint  of  evil  in 
Him,  nor  that  He  needed  to  learn  the  deep  reality  of 
sin.  On  the  other  hand,  man  must  learn  concerning  both 
good  and  evil.  He  must  realize  the  sinfulness  of  sin  if 
he  is  to  attain  in  any  degree  to  the  knowledge  God  pos¬ 
sesses;  but  he  cannot  attain  to  such  knowledge  unless 
sin  exists  as  a  living  reality  which  is  ever  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  sinful  character. 

At  this  point  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire  as  to  what 
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lengths  of  the  experience  of  sin  and  its  consequences 
must  humanity  go  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  sin 
may  be  attained.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not 
easily  formed.  It  is  evident  that  man  learns  the  reality 
of  sin  both  from  the  suffering  which  it  inflicts  and  from 
the  revelation  concerning  the  judgments  God  imposes 
upon  those  who  sin.  If  man  is  to  learn  his  lesson  well, 
the  suffering  cannot  be  diminished  nor  the  judgments 
of  God  be  reduced.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  man 
is  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  there 
must  be  evil  in  the  world  with  all  its  tragic  effects  as 
well  as  the  prospect  of  divine  judgment  for  sin. 

d.  From  certain  Scriptures  (cf.  Eph.  3:10,  11;  I 
Pet.  1:12)  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  angels  are  ob< 
serving  men  on  the  earth  and  learning  important  facts 
through  the  present  experiences  of  human  beings.  It 
would  be  as  necessary  for  angels  to  learn  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  that  which  is  evil  as  it  is  for  them  to  learn  the 
truth  regarding  that  which  is  good;  but  the  acquiring 
of  the  knowledge  of  evil  through  human  experience  must 
be  denied  the  angels  unless  evil  is  permitted  as  an  ac¬ 
tive  principle  in  the  universe. 

e.  It  is  evidently  of  measureless  importance  for 
God  to  demonstrate  His  hatred  of  evil.  The  Apostle 
declares  that  God  was  “willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and 
to  make  his  power  known”  (Rom.  9:22);  but  no  judg¬ 
ment,  wrath,  or  power  in  relation  to  sin  could  be  dis¬ 
closed  apart  from  the  permitted  presence  of  active  sin 
in  the  world. 

f.  Finally,  and  of  the  greatest  import,  there  was 
that  in  God  which  no  created  being  had  ever  seen.  The 
angelic  hosts  had  seen  His  wisdom.  His  power,  and  His 
glory;  but  they  had  never  seen  His  grace.  They  had  no 
conception  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  the  undeserving. 
They  may  have  seen  something  of  His  love;  but  love 
and  grace  are  not  the  same.  God  might  love  sinners 
upon  whom,  for  want  of  redeeming,  reconciling,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  He  was  in  no  way  righteously  free 
to  bestow  His  benefits.  By  one  marvelous  act  of  mercy 
in  the  gift  of  His  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sinners.  He 
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opened  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  His  grace  toward 
those  who,  because  of  their  sin,  deserved  only  His  wrath. 
But  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  divine  grace  toward 
the  sinful  and  undeserving  until  there  were  sinful  and 
undeserving  beings  in  the  world.  Thus  it  is  declared 
that  the  revelation  of  divine  grace  in  the  ages  to  come 
with  all  its  marvelous  import  (Eph.  2:7)  demanded  that 
there  should  be  objects  of  grace  and  this,  in  turn,  de¬ 
manded  the  permission  of  sin  in  the  world.  This  same 
truth  is  presented  again  in  a  slightly  different  form  and 
from  the  human  side  by  Christ.  He,  when  speaking 
to  Simeon  concerning  the  woman  who  had  bathed  His 
feet  with  her  tears,  said,  “Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee, 
Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven;  for  she  loved 
much:  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth 
little”  (Luke  7:47). 

Thus,  though  it  is  impossible  for  a  creature  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  holy  God  could  permit  sin,  either  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  it  is  evident  that  the  realization 
of  His  greatest  purposes  necessitates  its  permission. 
The  entire  problem  is  illustrated  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  experience  of  a  Christian  who  has  sinned.  He  first 
admits  that  God,  who  could  have  hindered  the  sin,  did 
nevertheless  permit  it.  He  likewise  recognizes  that  he 
has  profited  in  the  ways  of  understanding  and  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  sin;  and,  finally,  he  admits  that  God, 
though  permitting  the  sin,  is  in  no  way  complicated  with 
its  guilt  and  wickedness. 

4.  The  First  Sin  in  Heaven. 

A  convincing  proof  that  the  Bible  is  a  supernatural 
book  is  found  in  the  fact  that  without  hesitation  or  un¬ 
certainty  it  discloses  conditions  which  antedate  human 
history  and  as  freely  penetrates  into  and  unveils  the 
ages  to  come.  Its  message  is  not  restricted  to  the  field 
comprehended  by  human  observations,  but  treats  of 
other  parts  of  the  universe  as  familiarly  as  it  treats  of 
the  earth.  Among  its  disclosures  concerning  other 
spheres  and  the  dateless  past,  a  revelation  is  given  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  first  sin  that  was  committed  in 
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the  universe.  That  sin,  we  are  told,  was  committed  in 
heaven  and  by  the  highest  of  the  angels,  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  wrought  its  tragic  results  in  those  realms,  was, 
upon  the  creation  of  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  sug¬ 
gested  to  and  reenacted  by  unfallen  Adam.  It  is  stated 
in  Romans  5:12  that  “by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world”;  thus  revealing  the  truth  that  man  was  not  the 
first  to  sin,  but  was  rather  the  medium  through  whom 
that  form  of  sin  which  was  already  wrought  in  heaven 
secured  entrance  into  earth. 

The  exceeding  sinful  nature  of  the  first  sin  in  the 
universe  is  largely  determined  by  the  exalted  character 
and  position  of  the  first  sinner.  In  the  contemplation 
of  this  being  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
sinned,  the  natural  discernment  of  man  will  help  not 
at  all.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  revelation.  This 
revelation  distinguishes  important  differences  between 
the  estate  of  man  as  in  contrast  to  the  estate  of  the 
angels.  Among  these  differences  we  note  that  the  di¬ 
vine  method  of  securing  a  race  of  beings  on  the  earth 
was  to  create  a  man  and  a  woman  to  whom  God  gave 
instructions  that  they  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth; 
but  the  divine  method  of  securing  the  uncounted  hosts 
of  angels  was  by  a  fiat  of  omnipotent,  creative  power. 
Of  these  heavenly  beings  thus  created,  Christ  intimated 
that  they  neither  increase  by  propagation  nor  are  they 
decreased  by  death.  Though  angels  were  evidently 
created  before  material  things,  since  they  appear  to 
have  beheld  the  creative  work  of  God,  there  is  no  clear 
indication  as  to  where  in  the  order  of  events  the  first 
sin  occurred;  however,  the  exalted  person  and  position 
of  the  angel  who  first  sinned  as  well  as  the  precise 
nature  of  his  sin  are  revealed.  This  disclosure  is  found 
in  the  following  Scripture:  “Moreover  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying.  Son  of  man,  take  up  a 
lamentation  upon  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  say  unto  him. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Thou  sealest  up  the  sum,  full 
of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Thou  hast  been  in 
Eden  the  garden  of  God;  every  precious  stone  was  thy 
covering,  the  sardius,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  the  beryl. 
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the  onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and 
the  carbuncle,  and  gold :  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets 
and  of  thy  pipes  was  prepared  in  thee  in  the  day  that 
thou  was  created.  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that 
covereth;  and  I  have  set  thee  so:  thou  wast  upon  the 
holy  mountain  of  God;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  Thou  wast  perfect 
in  thy  ways  from  the  day  that  thou  wast  created,  till 
iniquity  was  found  in  thee”  (Ezek.  28:11-15). 

The  person  here  addressed  as  “the  king  of  Tyrus” 
is  evidently  of  the  angelic,  or  superhuman,  order.  This 
fact  is  abundantly  disclosed  in  the  text.  It  is  possible 
that  in  a  secondary  sense  this  address  applied  to  a  hu¬ 
man  king  in  Tyrus,  but  as  almost  everything  ascribed 
to  this  being  is  supernatural,  none  but  one  of  the  angelic 
creation  could  be  first  in  view;  and  of  the  angels  this 
peculiar  description  could  apply  to  none  but  one — ^to  him 
who  by  his  sin  became  Satan.  This  the  highest  of 
angelic  beings  appears  in  the  Bible  under  about  forty 
different  titles,  all  of  which  are,  like  all  titles  in  the 
Scriptures,  revealing  as  to  the  person  and  character  of 
the  one  designated. 

Since  Satan's  crowning  effort  in  the  sphere  of  his 
relation  to  humanity  in  its  present  situation  in  the  earth 
is  the  setting  forth  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  it  is  significant 
that  this  passage  is,  in  its  context,  preceded  by  ten 
verses  which  convey  a  divine  message  to  “the  prince 
of  Tyrus,”  whose  two-fold  blasphemous  assumption  is 
that  he  claims  to  be  God,  and  that  he  sits  in  the  seat 
of  God.  There  is  a  clear  identification  here  which  re¬ 
lates  this  prince  of  Tyrus  to  Satan's  superman,  the  Man 
of  Sin,  who  is  yet  to  appear,  and  of  whom  the  Apostle 
prophesied  saying:  “And  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed, 
the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so 
that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing 
himself  that  he  is  God”  (II  Thess.  2:3,  4;  cf.  Matt.  24:15; 
Rev.  13:5-8).  That  this  “wicked  one”  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  his  brief  career, 
when  experienced,  will  be  terminated,  we  are  told,  by 
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the  “brightness”  of  Christ's  coming,  and  by  “the  spirit 
of  his  mouth”  (II  Thess.  2:8).  As  a  prince  is  related 
to  a  king,  so  this  blasphemous  i)erson  described  in  the 
first  instance  (Ezek.  28:1-10)  is  related  to  the  one  who 
is  set  forth  in  the  text  under  consideration  (Ezek. 
28:11-15). 

It  is  of  greatest  importance  to  note  that  it  is  Je¬ 
hovah  who  addresses  this  mighty  being  as  “the  king  of 
Tyrus,”  and  who  describes  this  one  in  all  his  super¬ 
natural  characteristics.  Jehovah  declares  him  to  be  the 
“sum,”  being  “full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty,” 
that  he  has  “been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God,”  and  that 
every  precious  stone  was  his  covering.  Though  Satan 
did  appear  in  the  Eden  described  in  Genesis  (and  this 
no  king  of  Tyrus  ever  did),  it  is  probable,  considering 
the  details  set  forth  in  this  passage,  that  reference  here 
is  to  the  primal  Edenic  glory  of  the  earth  before  it  be¬ 
came  “without  form  and  void.”  Continuing  this  de¬ 
scription,  Jehovah  states  that  this  being  was  created 
with  marvelous  capacities,  and,  by  the  use  of  si)ecific 
imagery,  implies  that  he  was  a  diadem  of  praise  to  his 
Creator.  He  is  also  said  to  belong  to  the  order  of  the 
Cherubim,  which  company  of  the  angels  seem  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  holy  presence  of  God  (cf. 
Gen.  3:24;  Ex.  25:18-22;  II  Sam.  6:2);  but  of  this 
being  it  is  revealed  that  he  was,  as  protector,  or  cherub, 
placed  upon  the  “holy  mountain  of  God,”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Old  Testament  symbolism,  refers  to  the  seat 
or  throne  of  God’s  government  in  the  earth  (cf.  Isa. 
2:1-4).  The  climax  of  this  important  Scripture  is 
reached  when  the  declaration  is  made  that  this  being 
was  perfect  in  all  his  ways  from  the  day  he  was  created, 
until  iniquity  was  uncovered  in  him.  This  passage 
thus  discloses  the  exalted  character  of  a  heavenly  being 
and  indicates  the  fact  of  his  sin.  The  context  goes  on 
to  add  some  light  as  to  the  sin  itself  and  the  judgment 
of  God  that  must  eventually  follow. 

The  identification  of  this  being  may  be  thus  restated : 
He  was  the  sum,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty. 
He  had  been  in  Eden  the  garden  of  God.  His  covering 
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was  that  of  precious  stones.  Tabrets  and  pipes  were  in 
him  from  his  creation.  He  was  of  the  Cherubim  and 
appointed  of  God  as  guardian  over  his  holy  mountain. 
He  had  walked  up  and  down  midst  the  stones  of  fire. 
He  was  perfect  in  his  ways  from  the  day  of  his 
creation.  Thus  the  most  exalted  and  heavenly  among 
created  beings  is  described  and  of  him  it  is  also  revealed 
that  iniquity  was  found,  or  uncovered,  in  him.  The 
proof  that  this  has  reference  to  Satan,  the  highest  of 
angelic  beings,  is  disclosed  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as 
revelation  goes,  this  description  could  apply  to  no  other. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  sets  forth  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
the  precise  nature  and  detailed  features  of  Satan’s  sin. 
We  read :  “How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer, 
son  of  the  morning!  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will 
exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God:  I  will  sit  also 
upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the 
north:  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds:  I 
will  be  like  the  Most  High”  (Isa.  14:12-14). 

Again  the  identification  is  not  difficult.  The  address 
is  to  one  who  is  here  designated  as  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,  which  title  relates  him  to  the  highest  of  the 
angels  and  the  greatness  of  his  power  is  disclosed  in 
the  context.  There  he  is  said  to  be  the  one  “which  didst 
weaken  the  nations,”  “that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,” 
“that  did  shake  kingdoms,”  “that  made  the  world  a 
wilderness,”  “that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof,”  and 
“that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners”  (cf.  Isa. 
61 :1).  That  Isaiah  is  viewing  these  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  being  from  the  end  of  that  career  and  that 
he  is  seeing  the  full  and  final  outworking  of  all  divinely 
permitted  evil,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Lucifer  is, 
in  this  passage,  declared  to  be  “fallen  from  heaven” 
and  “cut  down  to  the  ground,”  which  judgment  is  yet 
future  in  the  experience  of  Satan  (Ezek.  28:16;  Job  1:6; 
Luke  22:31,32;  Eph.  6:11,  12  R.V.;  Rev.  12:7-9).  It  is 
equally  clear  that  to  this  hour  Satan’s  permitted  pro¬ 
gram  of  evil  in  the  world  is  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 
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Lucifer's  sin,  the  first  in  the  universe  so  far  as  reve¬ 
lation  discloses,  was  a  secret  purpose  in  his  heart;  but 
no  secret  is  ever  withheld  from  Jehovah.  The  Psalmist 
declares  that  our  secret  sins  are  in  the  light  of  His 
countenance  (Psa.  90:8).  Likewise,  it  is  stated  in  this 
passage  that  Lucifer's  sin  consisted  in  five  awful 
wills**  against  the  will  of  God.  Feeble  indeed  is  the 
power  of  human  imagination  to  picture  the  crisis  in  this 
universe  at  the  moment  when  the  first  repudiation  of 
God  took  place  in  heaven.  These  five  '7  wUls**  of  Satan 
are  evidently  various  aspects  of  one  sin.  Writing  of  the 
acceptable  characteristics  of  an  officer  of  the  church,  the 
Apostle  states  that  he  must  not  be  a  novice  '‘lest  being 
lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condenmation  of  the 
devil"  (I  Tim.  3:6).  Christ  stated  that  Satan  abode  not 
in  the  truth,  that  he  was  dominated  with  an  unholy 
desire,  and  that  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning 
(John  8:44).  All  these  disclosures  are,  no  doubt,  but 
various  ways  of  describing  one  sin — ^that  of  seeking  to 
rise  above  the  sphere  into  which  he  was  created,  and 
above  the  purpose  and  service  assigned  to  him.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  essential  character  of  human 
sin,  as  it  is  of  the  angels.  Satan's  five  '7  wills**  are: 
a.  *7  wUl  descend  into  heaven.** 

In  this,  the  first  aspect  of  Satan's  sin,  he  apparently 
proposed  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  third  or  highest 
heaven  where  God  and  the  redeemed  abide  (II  Cor. 
12:1-4).  The  abode  of  the  angels  is  evidently  on  a  lower 
plane;  for,  when  returning  to  the  highest  heaven  after 
His  resurrection,  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  seated  "far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  domin¬ 
ion"  (Eph.  1:20, 21) ;  but  Satan,  whose  abode  is  that  of 
the  angels,  even  though  his  duties  give  him  access  to 
both  earth  and  the  higher  spheres  (cf.  Job  1:6;  Ezek. 
28:14),  in  unholy  self-promotion  determined  that  his 
abode  should  be  higher  than  that  sphere  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  his  Creator.  The  redeeming  grace  of 
God  will  not  be  satisfied  until  some  among  men,  who  by 
original  position  are  lower  than  the  angels  (Psa.  8:4-6; 
Heb.  2:6-8),  are  lifted  to  eternal  citizenship  in  the  high- 
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est  sphere  (John  14:3;  17:21-24;  Col.  3:3,4;  Heb.  2:10; 
10:19, 20) ;  but  Satan  has  no  right  either  by  position  or 
redemption  to  claim  that  sphere  as  the  place  of  his 
abode.  His  self-seeking  intention  as  disclosed  in  this 
declaration  is  an  outrage  against  the  Creator’s  plan  and 
purpose. 

b.  *7  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.** 

By  this  statement  it  is  revealed  that  Satan,  though 
appointed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  throne  of  God,  as¬ 
pired  to  the  possession  of  a  throne  of  his  own  and  to 
rule  over  the  ‘‘stars  of  God.”  The  angelic  beings,  rather 
than  the  stellar  system,  are  obviously  in  view  (Job 
38 :7 ;  Jude  1 :13 ;  Rev.  12 :3, 4 ;  22 :16) .  Evidently  very 
much  of  Satan’s  unholy  ambition  to  possess  a  throne 
has  been  permitted;  for  it  is  revealed  that  he  is  now 
a  recognized,  though  judged,  king  with  throne  authority 
both  in  the  heavenly  realm  (Matt.  12:26;  Eph.  2:2;  Col. 
2:13-15)  and  earthly  sphere  (Luke  4:6,6;  II  Cor.  4:4 
and  Rev.  2 :13,  where  seat  is  an  inadequate  translation  of 
^q6vo5.  The  sinful  character  of  Satan’s  purpose  to  secure 
a  throne  is  apparent. 

c.  “/  wUl  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.** 

As  has  been  stated,  **the  mount**  is  a  phrase  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  seat  of  divine  government  in  the 
earth  (Isa.  2:1-4),  and  the  reference  to  **the  congrega¬ 
tion**  is  as  clearly  of  Israel.  Thus  this  specific  assump¬ 
tion  seems  to  aim  at  a  share  at  least  (note  the  word 
also)  in  the  earthly  Messianic  rule.  That  rule  is  to  be 
from  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great  King.  The  Mes¬ 
siah,  we  are  told  (Psa.  48:2)  will  reign  from  Mount 
Zion  “on  the  sides  of  the  north.”  It  is  also  disclosed 
that  in  the  cross,  which  was  set  up  on  the  north  side 
of  Jerusalem,  Christ  judged  and  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers  (Col.  2:16).  It  is  possible  that  when  thus 
judged,  Satan’s  unholy  designs  upon  the  Messianic  rule 
were  thwarted  forever. 

d.  “7  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds.** 

The  meaning  of  this  assumption  will  probably  be 
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discovered  in  the  use  of  the  word  clovds.  Of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  references  in  the  Bible  to 
clouds,  fully  one  hundred  are  related  to  the  divine 
presence  and  glory.  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  cloud 
(Ex.  16:10);  the  cloud  was  termed  “the  cloud  of  Je¬ 
hovah”  (Ex.  40:38);  when  Jehovah  was  present  the 
cloud  filled  the  house  (I  Kings  8:10);  “Jehovah  rideth 
upon  the  clouds”  (Psa.  104:3;  Isa.  19:1);  Christ  is 
to  come,  as  He  went,  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Matt. 
24 :30 ;  Acts  1 :9 ;  Rev.  1 :7) ;  so  the  ransomed  people 
appear  (Israel,  Isa.  60:8,  and  the  Church,  I  Thess. 
4:17).  Satan’s  “Man  of  Sin”  will  exalt  himself  “above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped”  (II  Thess. 
2:4),  and  by  this  assumption  Satan  is  evidently  seeking 
to  secure  for  himself  some  of  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  God  alone. 

e.  “7  will  he  like  the  most  High** 

This,  the  fifth  and  last  of  Satan’s  “I  wills”  against 
the  will  of  God,  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  tracing  of  his  motives  and  methods. 
In  spite  of  an  almost  universal  impression  that  Satan’s 
ideal  for  himself  is  to  be  unlike  God,  he  is  here  re¬ 
vealed  as  being  actuated  with  the  purpose  to  be  like 
God.  However,  this  ambition  is  not  to  be  like  Jehovah, 
the  self-existent  One,  which  no  created  being  could  ever 
be;  but  to  be  like  the  Most  High,  which  title  signifies 
the  “possessor  of  heaven  and  earth”  (Gen.  14:19,22). 
Satan’s  purpose,  then,  is  to  gain  authority  over  heaven 
and  earth.  The  essential  evil  character  of  sin  here,  as 
everywhere,  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  to  abide  in  the  precise  position  in  which  he 
has  been  placed  by  the  Creator.  In  pursuing  this  life 
purpose  as  imitator  of  God  and  counterfeiter  of  God’s 
undertakings,  Satan,  apparently  with  sincerity,  recom¬ 
mended  to  Adam  and  Eve  that  they,  too,  “be  as  gods.” 
The  original  word  here  translated  gods  is  Elohim  and 
the  plural  form  of  Elohim  evidently  accounts  for  the 
plural  gods.  What  Satan  really  said  was,  “be  as 
Elohim.”  In  response  to  that  suggestion,  which  only 
reflected  Satan’s  own  supreme  ambition  to  be  like  the 
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Most  High,  Adam  entered  upon  the  same  course  of 
unholy  repudiation  of  the  divine  purpose.  So  uni¬ 
versal  has  this  form  of  sin  become  that  man  thinks 
he  has  accomplished  much  when,  if  ever,  he,  through 
divine  grace,  reaches  the  place  where  his  will  is  sur¬ 
rendered  to  God — ^the  place,  indeed,  from  which  man 
should  never  have  departed.  In  the  strange,  inex¬ 
plicable  permission  of  God,  Satan’s  ideal  man,  the  Man 
of  Sin,  will  yet  declare  himself  to  be  God,  sitting  in 
the  temple  of  God  (II  Thess.  2:4) ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  the  climax  of  man’s  unholy  assumption  and  consti¬ 
tutes  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  age  (Matt.  24:15). 

Satan’s  sin  may  thus  be  summarized  as  a  purpose 
to  secure  (1)  the  highest  heavenly  position;  (2)  regal 
rights  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  (3)  Messianic 
recognition;  (4)  glory  which  belongs  to  God  alone;  and 
(5)  a  likeness  to  the  Most  High. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  estimation  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  Satan’s  initial  sin,  first  upon  himself, 
and  then  upon  that  vast  host  of  spirit  beings  who,  in 
allegiance  to  Satan,  ''kept  not  their  first  estate”;  nor 
of  the  final  effect  of  that  sin  upon  the  entire  human 
race  whose  federal  head  adopted  the  same  satanic  re¬ 
pudiation  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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The  Cause  of  Election 

THE  CAUSE  OF  ELECTION 

An  Extract  from  Professor  Giger’s  Translation 
from  Turretin 

By  Charles  Eugene  Edwards,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  extract  from  Turretin 
on  the  Decrees  of  God  submitted  with  comments  by 
Edwards.  In  the  July  number  the  subject  was,  ‘*An  Un¬ 
changeable  Election.” — ^R.T.C. 

Was  Christ  the  cause  and  foundation  of  Election? 

At  the  outset,  we  may  quote  Dr.  Cunningham’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  discussion,  in  his  Historical  Theology, 
Vol.  II,  Chap.  24,  page  363  (in  regard  to  a  method  of 
arranging  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees) :  “This  is, 
indeed,  in  substance  just  the  question  which  used  to  be 
discussed  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians 
upon  the  point, — ^whether  or  not  Christ  is  the  cause  and 
foundation  of  the  decree  of  Election, — ^the  Arminians 
maintaining  that  He  is,  and  the  Calvinists  that  He 
is  not, — a  question  of  some  intricacy,  but  of  consider¬ 
able  importance,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
Election  generally,  which  will  be  found  discussed  and 
settled  in  Turretin,  on  the  decrees  of  God  and  Predesti¬ 
nation.”  He  refers  to  Turretin’s  fourth  topic,  and 
the  tenth  question;  and  here  follows  the  greater  part 
of  Turretin’s  discussion  of  it. 

The  first  controversy  concerning  Election,  upon 
which  all  the  others  depend,  refers  to  its  Cause:  whether 
besides  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  another  impulsive 
cause  out  of  himself  can  be  granted,  infiuenced  by 
which  he  formed  the  decree  of  Election.  For  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  maintain  that  the  good  pleasure  alone  has  place,  and 
think  that  no  other  cause  can  either  be  given  or  rightly 
sought.  But  the  Adversaries,  who  cherish  Pelagianism 
or  Semi-Pelagianism,  suppose  that  others  also  can  come 
in  order,  for  instance  either  Christ  and  his  merit,  or 
the  foresight  of  faith  and  works.  Whence  a  tripartite 
question  arises,  concerning  Christ,  Faith  and  Works: 
Was  Election  made  on  account  of  Christ,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  merit,  or  from  foresight  of  faith,  or 
from  foreseen  works?  Of  the  first  we  now  treat. 
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State  of  the  Question. 

On  the  State  of  the  Question  observe;  that  it  is 
not,  Did  Christ  enter  into  the  decree  of  Election?  or, 
was  there  no  consideration  of  Christ’s  merit  in  the 
destination  of  salvation?  For  we  do  not  deny  that  he 
entered  into  it  consequently,  as  the  primary  means  of 
its  execution ;  nor  do  we  hold  that  salvation  was  destined 
to  us  without  any  regard  to  his  merit;  for  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  God,  who  decreed  salvation  to  us,  by  the 
same  act  destined  to  us  Christ,  the  Mediator,  to  acquire 
it  for  us.  But  the  question  is.  Did  Christ  enter  into  the 
decree  antecedently,  as  the  impulsive  and  meritorious 
cause  on  account  of  which  it  was  destined  to  us?  This 
the  Adversaries  wish;  we  deny. 

The  question  is  not.  Was  Christ  the  meritorious 
cause  and  foundation  of  the  salvation  decreed  on  the 
part  of  the  thing,  but,  of  the  decree  of  salvation  on  the 
part  of  God?  Not,  was  the  decree  of  Election  independent 
on  the  consequent  means,  which  we  acknowledge  as 
necessary  and  among  them  Christ?  But,  was  it  inde¬ 
pendent  on  an  impulsive  cause  and  antecedent  condi¬ 
tions?  So  that  the  question  is  reduced  to  these  terms: 
was  Christ  the  foundation  and  meritorious  cause,  not 
of  salvation  a  posteriori,  but  of  Election  a  priori;  not 
on  the  part  of  the  effect  in  man,  but  of  the  act  of  willing 
in  God?  Was  the  decree  absolute,  not  as  to  the  means, 
but  as  to  the  antecedent  cause?  This  we  deny;  the  Ad¬ 
versaries  affirm. 

Christ  is  not  the  Foundation  of  Election. 

The  reasons  of  the  Orthodox  are;  (1)  Because 
Election  was  made  from  God’s  good  pleasure ;  therefore, 
not  on  account  of  Christ,  because  good  pleasure  excludes 
every  cause  out  of  God,  upon  which  Election  may  de¬ 
pend;  hence  by  Moses  he  says,  ‘T  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,”  etc.  So  Matt.  11 :25,  “I  thank 
thee,  0  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight,”  and  Rom.  9:11,  “That  the  purpose  of  God, 
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according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of 
him  that  calleth,’*  etc,  and  vs.  16,  “It  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  show- 
eth  mercy,”  Luke  12 :32,  “Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is 
your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.” 
If,  then,  all  things  in  the  mass  are  ascribed  to  God’s 
sole,  good  pleasure,  another  cause  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  sought.  Nor  is  the  exception  available,  that  this 
good  pleasure  is  founded  on  Christ  in  order  that  it  may 
be  exercised  towards  us;  because  it  is  one  thing  that  it 
ought  to  be  founded  on  Christ,  as  the  antecedent  cause 
upon  which  it  depends,  which  we  deny;  since  from  it 
Christ  himself  was  ordained  as  the  Mediator;  but  quite 
another  thing  to  be  founded  in  Him,  as  the  foundation 
of  Redemption,  preordained  by  that  very  good  pleasure 
of  God;  which  we  grant. 

(2)  Because  the  effect  of  Election  cannot  be  called 
its  cause;  but  Christ  is  an  effect  of  Election,  since  he 
was  himself  elected  and  preordained  to  be  a  Mediator 
(Is.  42:1;  I  Pet.  1:20;  and  John  3:16),  where  the  love 
of  God  towards  the  world  precedes  in  order  the  mission 
of  the  Son  as  its  cause.  So  I  John  4:10,  “Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and 
sent  his  son  for  us.” 

(3)  It  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  object  ought 
to  be  prior  to  the  act  which  is  occupied  about  it:  but  the 
object  of  Christ’s  merit  is  the  Elect;  therefore  Election 
ought  to  precede  both  Redemption  and  the  decree  of  it. 
Moreover,  that  the  object  of  Christ’s  death  is  the  Elect, 
is  proved  from  those  passages  which  state  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  his  people.  Matt.  1;  for  his  sheep, 
John  10;  for  his  friends,  John  16;  for  his  Church,  Eph. 
6:26.  Nor  if  the  Scriptures  seem  elsewhere  to  extend 
the  death  of  Christ  more  widely  to  all,  must  universal¬ 
ity  be  forthwith  understood  absolutely,  but  limited, 
either  with  regard  to  the  universality  of  believers,  or  with 
respect  to  classes  of  individuals,  not  to  the  individuals 
of  classes. 

(4)  The  intention  of  the  end  ought  to  precede  the 
destination  of  the  means;  now  salvation  is  the  end. 
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Christ  the  means ;  therefore,  the  destination  of  salvation 
to  the  elect  ought  to  be  conceived  before  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  Chirst  to  obtain  that  end.  Just  as  the  intention 
of  healing  the  sick  man  ought  to  precede  the  physician’s 
examination  and  the  application  of  remedies.  So  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  conceive  the  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  election  of  those  to  whom  he  destined  salvation 
was  in  the  mind  of  God  before  the  thought  concerning 
the  election  of  the  Savior  to  procure  salvation  for  them. 
Otherwise  Christ  would  have  come  with  an  uncertain 
end,  and  would  have  been  appointed  Mediator  before 
an3rthing  was  determined  by  God  concerning  those  who 
were  actually  to  be  redeemed. 

Explanations. 

Although  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  salvation,  he 
cannot  forthwith  be  called  the  foundation  of  Election, 
because  many  more  causes  are  required  for  salvation 
than  for  Election.  For  the  means  of  Election  are  made 
the  causes  of  salvation;  nor  can  Election  be  called  sal¬ 
vation,  since  it  places  nothing  as  yet  in  the  Elect,  but 
is  only  the  principle  and  cause  of  salvation. 

We  are  said  to  be  elected  in  Christ,  Eph.  1:4,  not 
already  existing  in  him,  as  if  the  participle,  being 
(Ontas)  were  to  be  supplied;  because  no  one  can  be  in 
Christ  without  first  being  given  to  him  by  the  Father, 
John  17 :6, 7,  and  planted  in  him  by  faith  and  love  to 
which  we  are  elected ;  but  as  about  to  he  in  Christ,  and  to 
be  redeemed  by  him,  so  that  the  infinitive,  to  be  ( einai) 
is  to  be  supplied,  to  denote  that  Christ  is  the  primary 
means  of  election  to  be  executed,  and  the  cause  of  sal¬ 
vation  destined  to  us  through  Him,  not  the  cause  of  the 
decree  by  which  it  is  decreed.  Many  things  prove  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Paul:  (1)  Because  he  says  that 
we  are  elected  in  Christ,  not  on  account  of  him;  that 
denotes  the  consideration  of  Christ  in  Election,  as  a 
subordinate  means,  which  we  grant;  but  this  is  its  caus¬ 
ality,  which  cannot  be  said  unless  we  wish  the  means  to 
be  intended,  before  the  end  itself.  (2)  Because  he  says 
that  we  are  elected  in  Christ  that  we  should  be  holy; 
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therefore  we  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  in  Christ 
antecedently,  for  then  we  would  be  holy  already,  but 
as  about  to  be  consequently.  (3)  Paul  elsewhere  inter¬ 
prets  himself,  when  he  says,  I  Thess.  5:9,  God  hath 
appointed  us  to  obtain  salvation  by  Christ;  so  to  be 
elected  in  Christ  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  destined  to 
salvation  to  be  obtained  in  Christ  or  by  Him,  so  that 
Christ  is  the  cause  of  salvation,  not  of  election.  Thus 
II  Thess.  2:13,  we  are  said  to  be  chosen  to  salvation, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of 
the  truth,  not  that  sanctification  is  the  cause  of  election, 
since  it  is  its  end  in  this  place,  but  to  salvation  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  holiness  and  faith. 

Grace  is  said  to  have  been  given  us  in  Christ  before 
the  world  began,  II  Tim.  1:9,  by  destination,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  certainty  of  of  the  event,  not  by  actual  colla¬ 
tion;  in  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of  redemption  and 
salvation,  because  salvation  was  destined  to  be  conferred 
by  Christ;  but  on  account  of  Him  as  the  cause  of 
Election  itself. 

On  account  of  what  God  saves  us  in  time,  also  from 
eternity  He  decreed  to  save  us  on  account  of  that,  is 
true,  if  on  account  o/  is  referred  to  the  thing  decreed, 
not  to  the  decree  itself,  to  the  thing  willed,  not  to  the 
volition;  because  God  decreed  to  save  us  on  account  of 
Christ,  as  he  does  actually  save  us  on  account  of  him 
in  time.  But  it  is  false,  if  on  account  of  be  referred  to 
the  very  act  of  God  decreeing,  and  the  decree  itself; 
because  the  mission  of  Christ  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause 
of  the  decree. 

Although  we  are  not  elected  on  account  of  Christ, 
yet  we  are  not  elected  without  and  out  of  him;  be¬ 
cause  by  the  very  decree  which  destined  salvation  to 
us,  Christ  also  was  destined  to  acquire  it  for  us,  nor 
was  it  otherwise  destined,  than  as  to  be  acquired  by 
Christ  Election,  therefore,  does  not  exclude  but  in¬ 
cludes  Christ,  not  as  already  given,  but  as  to  be  given, 
nor  should  these  two  ever  be  separated  from  each  other; 
which  nevertheless  the  sophisms  of  our  Adversaries 
effect 
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It  is  one  thing  for  Christ,  as  Logos,  to  be  the  effi¬ 
cient  cause  of  Election;  another,  for  him,  as  God-man 
and  Mediator,  to  be  its  objective  and  meritorious  cause. 
The  former  is  asserted  by  Christ,  John  13:18,  *T  know 
whom  I  have  chosen,”  and  John  15:16,  “Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you” :  but  not  the  latter. 

If  “we  are  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among 
many  brethren”  (Rom.  8:29),  it  follows  indeed  that 
Christ  is  the  primary  means  of  execution,  upon  which 
all  the  rest  depend,  but  not  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the 
Election  itself. 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 
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THE  KYLE  MEMORIAL  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
BETHEL 


By  Professor  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

The  Kyle  Memorial  Expedition  has  completed  the 
first  summer  of  excavations  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Bethel,  and  the  significant  findings  of  the  expedition 
were  very  numerous  over  a  period  slightly  antedating 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  extending  to  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  southern  half  of  the  site  of  Bethel  is  today 
largely  occupied  by  the  Arabic  village  of  Beitin.  In 
this  occupied  area  we  could  do  little  except  to  examine 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Byzantine  city  wall  and 
the  north  gateway  of  the  city.  These  gave  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hasty  work  and  were  doubtless  thrown  up 
as  an  emergency  defense  against  one  of  those  tragic 
Samaritan  revolts  which  devastated  the  Ephraim  terri¬ 
tory  in  484  A.D.  or  529  A.D.  This  period  of  Samaritan 
history  is  well  worth  studying,  and  a  good  resume  is 
found  in  j.  A.  Montgomery’s  work  **The  Samaritans” 
pages  98  to  124. 

A  great  pool  constructed  by  the  Byzantines  and  re¬ 
paired  apparently  by  the  Crusaders  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Palestine,  measuring 
314  feet  by  217  feet.  Crusader  ruins  of  churches  and 
buildings  are  on  the  site,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to 
examine  these  nor  the  mediaeval  remains. 

The  northern  part  of  the  ancient  site  is  today  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  fig  orchard,  and  it  was  in  four  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  orchard  that  we  excavated.  In  two  of 
these  areas  we  went  down  to  bed  rock:  at  the  other  two 
points,  however,  the  danger  of  cave-ins  upon  the  work- 
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men  led  us  to  abandon  these  areas  when  they  were  only 
about  halfway  down  to  bed  rock.  The  history  of  Bethel 
as  told  by  these  excavations  is  as  follows: 

In  the  early  bronze  age,  it  was  an  important  camp¬ 
ing  site  for  shepherds  because  of  its  very  excellent 
water  supply.  About  2000  B.C.,  when  the  early  bronze 
age  was  giving  way  to  the  middle  bronze  age,  the  Bed¬ 
ouin  tents  gave  way  to  fine  stone  houses,  and  the 
camping  site  became  a  city  .  At  this  period  all  of  Pales¬ 
tine  including  Transjordania  and  the  Negeb  seems  to 
have  been  under  a  common  culture  and  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  It  was  into  this  city  of  Bethel  and  into 
this  culture  that  Abraham  came  sometime  after  the 
city’s  foundation. 

Only  a  small  period  of  time  was  available  for  study 
of  the  ridge  east  of  Bethel  where  the  Abraham  and 
Jacob  episodes  are  located.  An  early  bronze  age  ceme¬ 
tery  was  located  here,  situated  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
This  means  that  the  nature  of  the  site  was  holy,  for 
the  cemeteries  were  normally  near  holy  ground.  Thus 
we  had  the  settings  for  Abraham’s  altar,  for  Lot’s 
choice  and  Jacob’s  vision. 

The  city  continued  prosperous  during  both  phases 
of  the  middle  bronze  period,  thus  taking  in  the  great 
Hyksos  period  which  introduced  so  much  foreign  cul¬ 
ture  into  Palestine  and  which  foreign  culture  was  found 
in  the  remains  here  at  Bethel.  Abraham  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  that  period  and  Joseph  a  participant.  At  the 
very  close  of  this  period,  when  the  middle  bronze  age 
was  rounding  into  the  late  bronze  age,  a  city  wall  was 
erected  around  the  city.  It  was  of  well  dressed  stone 
laid  in  neat  courses.  It  seems  to  have  remained  the 
constant  major  defense  of  the  city. 

When  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  some  three  cen¬ 
turies  later  captured  the  city*  they  repaired  this  old  city 
wall  which  they  had  breached  with  the  original  old 
stones,  but  they  laid  them  in  a  different  type  of  con¬ 
struction.  This  modified  fortification  apparently  did 
not  disappear  until  the  Byzantines  tore  it  to  pieces  and 
rebuilt  its  stones  into  their  hasty  fortifications,  which 
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they  laid  on  a  much  shorter  circuit  than  the  old  wall. 
The  height  of  this  old  Canaanite  wall  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascertained,  but  apparently  was  some  thirty  feet 
high. 

The  late  bronze  age  shows  two  cities  on  the  site, 
each  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  conqueror 
of  the  first  is  unknown,  but  the  destroyer  of  the  latter 
was  Joshua.  Here  is  the  same  story  of  the  Conquest 
that  archaeology  shows  everywhere  in  Palestine: — ^the 
brilliant,  wealthy,  feudal  government  of  the  Canaanite 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  Israelite  democracy  with 
its  small  wealth  and  with  little  of  architectural  engi¬ 
neering  and  ability. 

The  palace  of  the  king  of  Bethel  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  great  house  at  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  city.  The  construction  of  this  building  and  of 
other  houses  of  this  period  is  the  finest  Canaanite  work 
yet  discovered  in  Palestine,  and  is  not  exceeded  until 
the  Hellenistic  period.  Above  the  ashes  of  the  wealthy 
and  cultured  city  the  Israelites  built  their  modest 
houses.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  old  Canaanite 
palace  served  now  for  many  houses,  and  the  court  yard 
of  the  king’s  palace  was  replaced  by  other  small  Is¬ 
raelite  dwellings.  Again  archaeology  has  demonstrated 
the  historicity  of  the  Conquest  and  has  shown  the  date 
of  it  to  have  been  between  1200  and  1150  B.C. 

The  book  of  Judges  is  full  of  wars  and  so  are  the 
excavations  at  Bethel.  This  new  Israelite  city  was  no 
sooner  built  than  it  was  captured  and  destroyed.  A 
second  time  it  was  rebuilt  and  within  short  space  was 
again  captured  and  destroyed.  Both  of  these  destruc¬ 
tions  occurred  before  the  Philistine  conquest  of  Shiloh. 
The  latter  of  these  destructions  at  Bethel  is  probably 
referred  to  in  Judges  1 :22-26. 

Two  other  rebuildings  of  the  city  show  plainly  in 
the  following  years,  but  no  war  seems  to  separate  them. 
In  the  first  of  these  rebuildings,  the  Philistine  influence 
appears,  but  it  is  very  slight.  Apparently  the  Philis¬ 
tines  were  never  able  to  capture  this  strong  city. 
Rather,  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  site  of 
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much  less  military  value,  namely  Michmash  to  the 
southeast. 

For  a  long:  time,  peace  was  the  city’s  lot,  and  it 
seems  to  have  brought  prosperity,  for  everywhere  the 
site  is  replete  with  store  jars.  It  was  a  time  of  plenty 
but  not  of  luxury.  It  covers  the  period  of  Samuel  and 
his  circuit  judgeship,  in  which  Bethel  was  one  of  three 
judicial  centers.  Saul  may  be  mentioned  in  an  episode 
in  Bethel,  but  the  identification  is  disputed. 

David  and  Solomon  brought  the  nation  to  political 
and  economic  heights,  and  as  Bethel  is  only  twelve  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  it  shared  in  this  prosperity.  From 
that  time  on,  luxury  replaced  simple  plenty  and  whole¬ 
some  prosperity. 

Jeroboam’s  sanctuary  with  its  golden  calf  is  one  of 
the  major  Biblical  themes  of  Bethel.  One  of  the  special 
hopes  of  the  expedition  was  that  we  might  find  the 
ruins  of  this  old  sanctuary,  but  our  hopes  were  not  re¬ 
warded.  It  lies  under  some  other  section  of  the  fig 
orchard  than  that  in  which  we  have  dug.  Jeroboam’s 
blasphemy  is  especially  flagrant  to  one  who  works  day 
by  day  at  old  Bethel,  for  the  Mount  of  Olives  consti¬ 
tutes  the  major  feature  of  Bethel’s  southern  horizon, 
and  of  course  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives  lay  Jehovah’s 
Holy  Temple. 

The  entire  period  of  the  divided  monarchy  shows  a 
heavy  population  at  Bethel.  Every  century  is  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  finds.  Economically  we  found  Bethel 
related  much  more  to  Jerusalem  than  Samaria.  It  is 
the  old  story  that  business  often  ignores  political  lines. 
Then  too,  it  must  be  noted  that  Bethel’s  commerce 
moved  not  only  north  and  south  but  also  east  and  west, 
for  it  lies  upon  a  better  trade  route  from  Philistia  to 
the  Jordan  valley  than  does  Jerusalem. 

We  had  expected  to  discover  that  the  Assyrians  had 
destroyed  the  city  by  fire,  but  we  found  no  record  of 
such  destruction.  It  was  captured  and  occupied  by  the 
Assyrians,  but  apparently  seems  to  have  been  spared 
because  of  its  famous  sanctuary.  This  sanctuary  plays 
a  part  in  the  religious  life  of  those  foreigners  who  were 
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imported  into  this  northern  kingdom.  The  Scripture's 
treatment  of  this  theme  is  verified,  and  we  have  a  small 
conoid  seal  with  its  typical  Babylonian  motif  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Marduk. 

Although  the  city  was  spared  by  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians  were  not  so  kind.  Nebuchadnezzar's  army 
burned  the  city  as  they  moved  against  Jerusalem.  But 
like  Jerusalem,  Bethel  was  occupied  as  soon  as  Cyrus 
restored  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Indeed,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  poor  farmers  of  Ephraim  who  were  not 
deported,  but  were  left  to  till  the  soil,  occupied  the  site 
immediately  after  its  destruction  and  during  the  Exilic 
period.  It  was  the  exiled  aristocracy  mentioned  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  who  joined  these  poor  farmers  after 
Csrrus  had  founded  his  Persian  Empire. 

The  exile  and  ensuing  period  was  one  of  poverty  and 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  city's  growth  in  the  next  period. 
In  this  Inter-Testament  period  are  two  major  phases. 
One  consummates  in  the  work  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  tried  to  exterminate  Judaism  and  thereby  produced 
the  epoch  of  Maccabean  independence. 

This  first  period  closes  with  Bacchides'  capture  and 
refortification  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  his  forti¬ 
fication  program,  we  found  the  large  tower  which  he 
had  built  on  the  ridge  east  of  Bethel  and  which  served 
as  a  part  of  the  Seleucid  system  of  communication.  'The 
second  period  was  the  Maccabean  kingdom  itself,  espe¬ 
cially  as  represented  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  Alexander 
Jannaeus.  It  appears  as  if  Pompey's  attack  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  63  B.C.  caused  the  Jews  to  abandon  Bethel.  At 
any  rate,  the  city  was  unoccupied  from  about  that  time 
to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  New  Testament  period  was 
one  of  rich  finds,  for  here  was  an  average  Palestinian 
town  from  the  days  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  The  coins  we 
found  in  these  houses  recall  much  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  They  come  from  Herod  Archelaus,  from  Pontius 
Pilate,  Antonius  Felix  and  both  Herod  Agrippa  I  and 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  The  city  was  captured  by  Vespasian 
in  69  A.D.  in  his  advance  upon  Jerusalem.  The  city 
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was  not  burned  but  simply  abandoned.  It  lay  largely 
unoccupied  until  the  Byzantine  period. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

o-  o-  ^ 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  PROPHETIC  WORD 
By  David  L.  Cooper,  Th.M.,  Ph.D., 

President  Biblical  Research  Society 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the 
Prince  spoken  of  by  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Quite 
a  few  articles  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  Some 
theories,  which  have  far  reaching  effects  in  the  general 
field  of  interpretation,  have  been  advanced.  In  fact, 
one’s  conception  of  the  glorious  reign  of  King  Messiah 
is  largely  determined  by  his  understanding  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  this  Prince.  These  facts  make  it  at 
once  evident  that  this  subject  is  one  of  first  importance. 

I.  The  Prince  of  Ezekiel’s  Message. 

In  view  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
above,  it  behooves  the  prophetic  student,  as  far  as  time 
and  opportunity  allow,  to  investigate  all  of  the  evidence 
on  this  subject.  The  classic  passage  dealing  with  this 
theme  is  Ezekiel  34:23,  24.  In  order  to  see  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  prediction,  one  must  study  the  entire 
oracle  appearing  in  this  chapter.  To  attempt  to  study 
it  apart  from  its  setting  is  to  go  at  the  task  blindly  and 
to  miss  the  import  of  the  verse.  The  various  facts  of 
the  context  shed  their  light  upon  this  promise  and 
enable  one  to  see  clearly  the  prophet’s  meaning. 

Ezekiel,  a  prophet  of  the  priestly  family,  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  His  heart  was  bur¬ 
dened  over  the  failures  of  the  people,  especially  the 
leaders.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  vss.  1-6, 
he  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  “prophesy  against 
the  shepherds  of  Israel”  and  to  say  unto  them,  “Woe 
unto  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed  themselves! 
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should  not  the  shepherds  feed  the  sheep?  Ye  eat  the 
fat,  and  ye  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  the  fatlings; 
but  ye  feed  not  the  sheep.  The  diseased  have  ye  not 
strengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was 
sick,  neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken, 
neither  have  ye  brought  back  that  which  was  driven 
away,  neither  have  ye  sought  that  which  was  lost;  but 
with  force  and  with  rigor  have  ye  ruled  over  them.” 
From  this  quotation  it  is  evident  that  those  whom  the 
Lord  called  shepherds  had  miserably  failed  in  perform¬ 
ing  their  duty.  Who  are  these  shepherds?  The  context 
indicates  that  the  Lord  is  comparing  the  house  of  Israel 
to  a  flock  of  sheep.  This  figure  was  constantly  used  by 
the  prophets  in  setting  forth  the  Lord’s  care  for  His 
people.  Since  the  leaders,  both  political  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  were  the  ones  who  were  supposed  to  look  after  the 
interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  the  shepherds 
did  for  their  flocks,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  here  ad¬ 
dressed. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  vss.  7-10,  the  Lord  again 
points  out  the  sins  of  the  shepherds  and  their  gross 
neglect  of  the  flock  and  declares,  “Behold,  I  am  against 
the  shepherds;  and  I  will  require  my  sheep  at  their 
hands,  and  cause  them  to  cease  from  feeding  the  sheep ; 
neither  shall  the  shepherds  feed  themselves  any  more; 
and  I  will  deliver  my  sheep  from  their  mouth,  that  they 
may  not  be  food  for  them”  (vs.  10). 

The  Lord  always  holds  out  a  promise  of  blessing 
every  time  He  threatens  chastisement  or  pronounces 
judgment.  He  never  leaves  His  people  in  despair. 
Hence  in  the  next  paragraph,  vss.  11-16,  He  assures 
them  that  He  will  come  to  them  in  person,  become  the 
shepherd  of  His  flock,  and  look  diligently  after  their 
welfare.  “For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  Behold, 
I  myself,  even  I,  will  search  for  my  sheep  and  will  seek 
them  out.  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in  the 
day  that  he  is  among  the  sheep  that  are  scattered 
abroad,  so  will  I  seek  out  my  sheep;  and  I  will  deliver 
them  out  of  all  places  whither  they  have  been  scattered 
in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.  And  I  will  bring  them  out 
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from  the  peoples,  and  gather  them  from  the  countries, 
and  will  bring  them  into  their  own  land ;  and  I  will  feed 
them  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  by  the  watercourses, 
and  in  all  the  inhabited  places  of  the  country”  (vss. 
11-13). 

As  seen  above,  the  shepherds  who  had  tended  the 
flock,  or  rather  had  failed  to  do  so,  were  the  leaders 
of  the  nation.  Since  the  Lord  here  affirms  His  deter¬ 
mination  to  remove  them  from  their  positions,  to  take 
their  places,  and  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  accomplished,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  this  promise  involves  His  assuming  the  form  of  a 
man  and  His  dwelling  among  them  in  a  personal  way 
here  upon  the  earth.  The  rabbis  of  the  ancient  syna¬ 
gogue  realized  the  import  of  this  prediction  and  were 
puzzled  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  Lord’s  coming 
in  such  close  touch  and  fellowship  with  sinful  man. 
They  resorted  to  different  explanations,  often  strained 
and  forced,  in  order  to  remove  those  elements  which 
contradicted  their  theology  and  to  make  the  passage 
square  with  their  preconceptions.  (Any  exegesis  that 
imposes  upon  a  passage  any  meaning  which  is  contrary 
to  its  plain,  common-sense  import  may  at  once  be 
branded  as  incorrect.)  Notwithstanding  the  rabbinical 
efforts  to  break  the  force  of  this  prediction,  the  promise, 
“Behold,  I  myself,  even  I  will  search  for  my  sheep,  and 
will  seek  them  out.  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock 
in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scat¬ 
tered  abroad,  so  will  I  seek  out  my  sheep,”  can,  in  the 
light  of  the  entire  context,  mean  only  one  thing — 
namely,  that  the  Lord  will  come  and  perform  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  manner  the  duties  the  shepherds  were  supposed 
to  have  accomplished.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  in  general. 

Obeying  “the  law  of  recurrence”  the  prophet,  in  the 
two  following  paragraphs,  vss.  17-24,  reiterates  this 
promise.  This  time  he  compares  the  leaders  not  to 
shepherds  but  to  fat,  well-fed  rams  and  he-goats  that 
trample  down  the  food,  muddy  the  water,  and  do  not 
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allow  the  rest  of  the  flock  an  opportunity  to  eat  or 
drink.  On  account  of  this  fact,  once  more  the  Lord  de¬ 
clares,  “Behold,  I,  even  I  will  judge  between  the  fat 
sheep  and  the  lean  sheep.  Because  ye  thrust  with  side 
and  with  shoulder,  and  push  all  the  diseased  with  your 
horns,  till  ye  have  scattered  them  abroad ;  therefore  will 
I  save  my  flock,  and  I  will  judge  between  sheep  and 
sheep”  (vss.  20-22).  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  the 
figure  is  different  from  the  first  one  used,  the  same 
promise  of  a  personal  coming  and  assuming  the  care 
of  the  flock  is  affirmed.  Quickly  in  verse  23,  however, 
the  speaker  returns  to  the  original  figure  and  promises 
to  place  a  faithful  shepherd  over  the  entire  flock.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  the  Lord  calls  this  future 
shepherd  “my  servant  David.”  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rejection  of 
Saul  and  the  language  used  on  that  occasion  furnished 
the  word  molds  into  which  Ezekiel  poured  the  glowing, 
liquid  thoughts  of  this  forecast.  See  I  Samuel  13:14. 
With  this  compare  II  Samuel  7 :8  and  Acts  13 :22. 
Ezekiel  foresaw  a  situation  similar  to,  yet  not  exactly 
parallel  with,  that  of  SauFs  rejection.  There  seem  to 
echo  in  the  prophet^s  words  those  used  on  the  former 
occasion.  Having  already  used  the  figure  of  the  shep¬ 
herd  and  his  flock  and  having  at  hand  the  phraseology 
suitable  to  his  needs,  the  prophet  logically  clothed  his 
message  in  the  language  used  formerly.  That  this  was 
the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  one’s  environment, 
past  experiences,  and  knowledge  furnished  the  molds 
for  his  thoughts.  The  principle  just  enunciated  is  sound 
psychologically.  It  adequately  explains  the  phraseology 
of  the  prediction  and  is  in  perfect  accord  with  all  the 
facts  present  in  the  context.  Therefore  we  naturally 
conclude  that,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence,  the  shep¬ 
herd  here  promised  is  none  other  than  the  Lord  who  as¬ 
sumes  human  form  and  dwells  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 

II.  The  Prince  of  Jeremiah’s  Message. 

Jeremiah,  an  older  contemporary  of  Ezekiel,  lived 
prior  to  and  during  the  former  part  of  the  Babylonian 
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captivity.  He  engaged  in  his  laborious  toil  during  the 
national  upheaval  which  finally  resulted  in  the  exile. 

In  Jeremiah  30:21  we  have  the  following  prediction: 
“And  their  prince  shall  be  of  themselves,  and  their  ruler 
shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them;  and  I  will  cause 
him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall  approach  unto  me:  for 
who  is  he  that  hath  had  boldness  to  approach  unto  me? 
saith  Jehovah.”  This  passage  must  be  studied  in  the 
light  of  its  context.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  we  find  an  oracle  concerning  the  final  restora¬ 
tion  of  both  Judah  and  Israel  to  fellowship  with  God. 
Following  this  prediction,  vss.  4-9,  appears  another 
which  foretells  “the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble”  out  of 
which  he  shall,  by  the  grace  and  intervention  of  God, 
be  saved.  The  gloom  of  this  oracle  is  dispersed  by  the 
bright  and  glorious  promise  (vss.  9-11)  of  Israel’s  resto¬ 
ration  to  favor  with  God  under  the  reign  of  King  Mes¬ 
siah,  at  which  time  the  Lord  makes  a  new  covenant  with 
the  nation.  The  prophet  continues  his  oracle  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph,  vss.  12-17,  by  the  revelation  concern¬ 
ing  the  incurable  nature  of  the  nation’s  hurt,  looked 
upon  from  the  human  point  of  view,  but  divine  grace 
promises  complete  restoration  to  national  health. 

With  verse  18  the  prophet  enlarges  upon  this  prom¬ 
ise.  He  foresees  the  return  from  captivity  and  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  (Jerusalem)  after  its  former  man¬ 
ner.  At  that  time  there  will  proceed  out  of  it  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  the  nation  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  land  of  the  fathers.  Then  all  of  their 
oppressors  will  have  been  slain.  Following  this  promise 
is  one  concerning  the  prince  who  is  to  rule  the  nation. 
It  is  said  that  he  shall  be  of  themselves.  He  is  also 
called  the  rvler.  Without  doubt,  as  the  context  already 
shows,  Jeremiah  is  talking  of  the  great  kingdom  age 
when  the  curse  will  have  been  lifted  and  Israel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  promise  (Deut.  28:13),  will  become  the  head  of 
the  nations.  We  have  already  seen  from  Ezekiel’s  state¬ 
ment  that  God  would  assume  the  form  of  man  and  be¬ 
come  the  real  shepherd  of  Israel.  By  that  prophet  this 
God-man  is  called  a  shepherd  and  a  prince.  Since  both 
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prophei^'  are  speaking  of  the  great  kingdom  age  and  the 
prince  t*  ho  shall  reign  over  Israel,  it  is  evident  that  the 
prince  mentioned  by  them  is  the  same  person.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Jeremiah: 
''And  I  will  cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall  ap¬ 
proach  unto  me:  for  who  is  he  that  hath  had  boldness 
to  approach  unto  me?  saith  Jehovah.”  From  this  sen¬ 
tence  it  is  clear  that  the  prince,  though  a  man,  is  more 
than  human,  for  he  has  access  to  God  such  as  none  other 
has  ever  enjoyed.  If  he  were  simply  a  man,  even  the 
very  best  and  most  holy,  he  could  not  draw  near  to  God 
in  the  manner  here  foretold.  This  approach  to  God,  as 
is  evident  from  the  context  and  parallel  passages,  is  in 
the  capacity  of  priest  and  mediator.  He  is  to  be  both 
ruler  and  priest.  In  speaking  of  Him  Zechariah  de¬ 
clared,  "and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne;  and 
the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both”  [ruler 
and  priest]  (Zech.  6:13).  In  keeping  with  this  predic¬ 
tion  is  that  found  in  Psalm  110  concerning  Messiah’s 
being  a  priest-king  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  who 
in  this  passage  is  called  the  Lord. 

III.  The  King  of  the  Prophetic  Messages. 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  seen  that  the 
prophets,  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  foretold  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  to  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  reigning  per¬ 
sonally  in  Israel.  This  same  promise  of  a  super-human 
ruler  is  found  in  its  embryonic  form  in  II  Samuel  7, 
that  records  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered  with 
David.  A  careful  study  of  the  chapter  together  with  the 
parallel  account  found  in  I  Chronicles  17,  shows  that 
the  oracle  involved  more  than  a  succession  of  rulers. 
In  fact,  it  is  clear  by  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
that  there  is  to  arise  one  "who  shall  be  of  thy  sons” 
(I  Chron.  17:11)  and  under  whose  powerful  arm  “thy 
(David’s)  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  made  sure  for 
ever  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established  for 
ever”  (II  Sam.  7:16).  The  omission  of  the  clause,  “if 
he  commit  iniquity,”  appearing  in  the  Samuel  account, 
from  the  Chronicles  record,  which  leaves  out  of  view 
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the  long  succession  of  Davidic  kings  and  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  one  who  arises  ultimately  in  this  regal 
line  and  in  whom  the  dynasty  culminates,  is  a  clear  inti¬ 
mation  that  this  one  is  sinless. 

A.  The  Ruler  who  reigns  in  Righteousness. 

In  his  last  message  David,  who  had  received  such 
wonderful  promises  from  the  Lord  as  the  one  referred 
to  in  the  paragraph  above,  gave  a  clear  picture  of  this 
coming  ruler.  Hear  him,  as  he  in  ecstasy  beheld  the 
vision  of  the  glorious  King  and  His  matchless  reign: 
“One  that  ruleth  over  men.  A  righteous  one.  That  rul- 
eth  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  shall  he  as  the  light  of  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  A  morning  without 
clouds.  When  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the 
earth.  Through  clear  shining  after  rain”  (II  Sam.  23: 
3,  4).  The  sight  of  this  peerless  monarch  gave  David 
such  a  thrill  of  divine  joy  that  he  could  not  express  him¬ 
self  at  first  in  connected,  coherent  sentences,  but  rather 
in  detached  exclamations. 

David  declared,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  one  who 
is  to  reign  over  mankind  (for  such  is  the  significance 
of  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  connection)  is  a  righteous 
one.  He  rules  in  the  “fear  of  God.”  It  is  his  reign  that 
is  compared  to  a  perfect  day.  Without  doubt  in  this 
vision  David  saw  the  same  righteous  ruler  of  whose 
reign  Jeremiah  spoke  and  whom  he  called  “the  Lord  our 
righteousness”  (Jer.  23:6).  When  this  passage  is 
studied  in  the  light  of  subsequent  revelations,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  this  one  is  none  other  than  God  in  hu¬ 
man  form  who  will  reign  over  the  world. 

B.  The  Throne  and  Kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

Constitutionally  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  a  theoc¬ 
racy.  When,  however,  the  people  desired  to  be  like  the 
nations  about  them,  they  asked  for  a  king.  The  Lord 
protested  against  such  a  move  and  warned  them  of  the 
consequences  (I  Sam.  8;  10:17-19).  He  granted  their 
request  and  gave  them  Saul  who,  humanly  speaking, 
later  proved  a  failure.  Then  he  chose  David,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  (Acts  13:22).  Although  Israel  re- 
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jected  the  Lord  by  her  insistent  demand  for  a  king,  the 
Lord  continued  to  acknowledge  the  nation  as  ''the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jehovah”  (I  Chron.  28:5).  The  Davidic  throne 
was  also  called  ‘‘the  throne  of  Jehovah”  (I  Chron.  28:6; 
29:23).  Why  these  expressions  after  Israel  had  re¬ 
jected  the  Lord  and  had  chosen  her  own  way?  The  re¬ 
ply  is  that  they  were  used  by  way  of  anticipation  of  the 
divine  purpose  of  coming  to  earth  and  of  reigning  per¬ 
sonally  on  the  throne  which  the  Davidic  dynasty  was  to 
occupy  in  the  meantime.  The  correctness  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  is  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  Jeremiah  3:17  in  its 
proper  setting. 

‘‘At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne 
of  Jehovah;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered  unto 
it,  to  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  Jerusalem:  neither  shall 
they  walk  any  more  after  the  stubbornness  of  their  evil 
heart.”  This  verse  constitutes  the  climax  of  an  appeal 
which  the  Lord  through  Jeremiah  made  to  backsliding 
Israel  and  to  treacherous  Judah.  When  all  Israel  ac¬ 
cepts  this  invitation  and  returns,  as  she  shall  surely  do 
(Rom.  11:25-27),  Jerusalem  shall  no  longer  remain  in 
its  present  dilapidated  condition  but  will  be  cleansed, 
purified,  and  created  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  (Isa.  4; 
66:17,  18).  At  that  time  it  shall  be  called  “the  throne 
of  Jehovah”  because  the  Lord’s  throne  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  there  and  He  Himself  will  sit  thereupon  and  rule 
the  nations  of  earth. 

C.  The  City  of  the  Great  King. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  paragraph  it  was 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  overlapping  of  these  topics, 
to  anticipate  the  things  which  properly  come  under  this 
subdivision.  When  the  kingdom  of  the  nations  become 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  (Ps.  22:27,  28;  Dan.  7:13,  14, 
27;  Rev.  11:15),  of  necessity  there  will  have  to  be  a 
world  capital.  The  Scriptures  are  plain  on  this  point. 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  this  great  metropolitan  center.  Read 
carefully  the  description  of  the  Holy  City  given  in 
Isaiah  4:1-4.  In  this  passage  we  see  that  the  nations 
of  earth  will  make  continual  pilgrimages  thither  and 
will  worship  “the  God  of  Jacob”  and  be  taught  of  Him. 
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He  will  be  there  in  person  and  will  teach  them  His 
Word  and  His  law.  In  the  second  Psalm  we  read  that 
the  eternal  God  has  chosen  Mount  Zion  as  the  city  in 
which  King  Messiah  will  reign.  This  same  truth  is  set 
forth  in  Psalm  110.  Compare  Psalm  132:13,  14. 

D.  The  King  in  His  Beauty. 

That  the  king  who  reigns  personally  in  Zion  is  the 
Lord  Himself  is  affirmed  by  the  prophets  and  psalmists. 
Though  this  point,  of  necessity,  has  been  touched  upon 
in  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  imperative,  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand,  to  deal  with  this 
aspect  of  our  theme  more  at  length.  Isaiah  foretold  the 
virgin  birth  of  King  Messiah  (7:14).  Concerning  Him 
this  same  prophet  gave  more  information  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  prediction :  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun¬ 
sellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  of  i)eace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon 
his  kingdom,  to  establish  it,  and  to  uphold  it  with  justice 
and  with  righteousness  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The 
zeal  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isa.  9:6,  7). 
According  to  this  prediction  this  divine-human  ruler  is 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David.  In  this  connection  let 
it  be  held  firmly  in  mind  that  David’s  throne  was  located 
in  Jerusalem.  Therefore  this  one  will  reign  in  all  His 
power  and  glory  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  then 
will  be  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 

Again,  Isaiah  foresaw  this  same  mighty  monarch 
reigning  in  His  Glory.  “Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in 
his  beauty.  .  .  .  For  Jehovah  is  our  judge,  Jehovah  is  our 
lawgiver,  Jehovah  is  our  king;  He  will  save  us”  (Isa. 
33:17-22).  Likewise  the  Lord’s  reign  in  Jerusalem  ap¬ 
pears  in  Zephaniah  3 :14-17.  Zechariah  also  foretold  the 
same  personal  dwelling  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem.  Read 
chapter  2:8-12.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  who  is  speaking  in  verses  8,  9.  He  concludes  this 
latter  verse  by  saying  that  Israel  will  know  “that 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me.”  Here  we  see  that 
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Jehovah  of  Hosts  sends  Jehovah  of  Hosts  to  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  Zion  and  to  reign  over  the  nations.  This  verse 
is  intelligible  to  one  when  he  realizes  the  appellation 
Jehovah  is  the  name  applied  to  the  three  persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  passage  studied  in  the  light  of  this 
fact  and  the  illumination  which  the  New  Testament 
gives  is  seen  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  coming  and  the 
personal  reign  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

E.  The  Fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  Hope  in  Jesus. 

That  the  messianic  predictions  were  fulfilled  in  the 
coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  evident  from  the  exact 
manner  in  which  His  birth  and  life  correspond  to  the 
prophecies.  Hundreds  of  predictions  appearing  in  the 
Old  Testament  relative  to  Messiah  were  literally  ful¬ 
filled  in  Him.  According  to  the  mathematical  law  of 
chance,  it  was  impossible  that  He  fulfilled  in  every  detail 
this  forecast  by  accident.  The  only  natural  and  un¬ 
strained  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  that  He  was  the 
fulfilment  of  these  ancient  oracles.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  Testament  it  is  obvious  that  He  was  the  one 
whom  the  seers  in  Israel  foretold.  The  Angel  Gabriel 
announced  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  that  she  should 
be  the  mother  of  the  promised  Messiah  and  that  God 
would  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David 
(Lk.  1:31-33).  Note  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  one  to 
sit  on  David’s  throne,  which,  as  all  know,  was  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  This  point  was  also  made  by  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  According  to  his  statement  God  raised  up 
Jesus  to  sit  upon  the  Davidic  throne  (Acts  2:30). 

IV.  The  Identity  of  the  Prince  as  King  Messiah. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  the  prince  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  is 
none  other  than  God  in  human  form  reigning  over  the 
world.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  predictions  of  the  other 
prophets  concerning  King  Messiah  foretell  the  coming 
of  God  to  earth  to  reign  on  the  throne  of  David.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  show  that  the  Prince  of  the  writings 
of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  is  King  Messiah  mentioned  in 
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other  oracles.  The  crux  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  term  David  in  certain  passages. 

A.  Significance  of  David  in  the  Historical  Narra¬ 
tives. 

The  name  David  means  beloved.  Upon  the  rejection 
of  Saul  from  being  king  over  Israel,  the  Lord  chose  a 
young  man  of  the  house  of  Jesse  to  be  his  successor  and 
the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  from  which  the  Messiah 
would  come.  That  this  name  was  applied  to  the  son  of 
Jesse  whom  the  Lord  chose  is  obvious  from  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in 
1  Samuel  16:13  at  the  time  of  his  being  anointed  king. 
Again,  Solomon  is  said  to  have  mounted  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  instead  of  David  his  father  (I  Chron.  29:23). 
In  these  passages  and  hundreds  of  others  the  name 
David  refers  to  the  beloved  king  of  Israel  who  was  the 
son  of  Jesse  and  head  of  the  ancient  ruling  house  of 
Judah. 

The  term  David  was  also  used  with  a  figurative  or 
derived  meaning.  For  instance,  when  Rehoboam  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  ten  northern  tribes,  the 
people  answered  the  king,  saying,  “What  portion  have 
we  in  David?  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse:  to  your  tents,  0  Israel:  now  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David”  (I  Kings  12:16).  The  parallel  account 
found  in  II  Chronicles  10 :16  has  the  same  idiom.  From 
the  facts  presented  in  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  the 
term  David  was  used  in  a  secondary  sense  to  refer  to  a 
king  of  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Since  this  name  was  used 
both  in  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  any  given  case  to  ascertain  its 
meaning. 

B.  Significance  of  David  in  the  Prophetic  Message. 

Hosea,  whose  ministry  probably  fell  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  foretold  the  widow¬ 
hood  of  the  ten  tribes  and  their  return  to  the  Lord  in 
the  latter  days.  “For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide 
many  days  without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  with¬ 
out  sacrifice . . .  afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
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turn,  and  seek  Jehovah  their  God,  and  David  their 
Kins:’’  and  shall  come  with  fear  unto  Jehovah  and  to 
his  goodness  in  the  latter  days”  (Hos.  3:4,  5).  Who  is 
meant  by  David  in  this  passage?  Since,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  this  name  was  used  both  to  refer 
to  David,  the  great  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  bore 
his  name  and  also  to  one  of  his  successors,  one  must 
ascertain,  if  possible  from  the  facts  of  the  context,  what 
is  its  significance  in  this  case.  Unfortunately  the  con¬ 
text  does  not  furnish  a  clue.  Help  possibly  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  two  statements  by  Isaiah.  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  among  the  other  names  Messiah  is  called 
the  Mighty  God  (Isa.  9:6).  In  10:22  we  are  told  that 
the  “remnant  shall  return,  even  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 
unto  the  mighty  God.”  It  is  evident  that  the  Mighty 
God  to  whom  Israel  will  return  is  this  God-man  men¬ 
tioned  in  chapter  9 :6.  Of  course,  he  is  a  descendant  of 
David.  Since  Rehoboam,  a  descendant  of  David,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  dynasty, 
since  the  latter  especially  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  and 
since  Hosea  states  that  Israel  shall  return  to  David 
their  king,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Messiah  is  in  view 
in  this  prediction.  Such  would  be  the  natural,  normal 
meaning  under  the  circumstances. 

Again,  the  name  David  is  used  by  Jeremiah  in  refer- 
ing  to  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  great  kingdom  age.  He 
proclaims  that  Israel  “shall  serve  Jehovah  their  God, 
and  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them” 
(Jer.  30:9).  Without  question  this  prediction,  as  is 
clear  from  the  context,  refers  to  the  great  kingdom  age. 
Light  is  thrown  upon  this  passage  by  one  occurring  in 
Jeremiah  23:5,  6.  “Behold,  the  days  come  saith  Je¬ 
hovah,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  he  shall  reign  as  king  and  deal  wisely . . .  and  this 
is  his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called  Jehovah  our 
righteousness.”  The  prophet's  auditors  could  under¬ 
stand  this  prediction  in  only  one  way — namely,  that  this 
future  king  would  reign  over  the  nation  in  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  manner  as  did  the  kings  of  their  own  day.  Since 
one  passage  foretells  the  personal  reign  of  “the  Lord 
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our  righteousness”  in  Jerusalem  and  the  other,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  same  time,  called  the  reigning  monarch 
David,  it  is  clear  that  this  divine-human  ruler  appears 
in  both  passages.  Therefore  the  names,  ”the  Lord  our 
righteousness”  and  “David”  refer  to  the  same  person — 
King  Messiah. 

The  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  speak  of  David  and 
his  reigning  in  the  great  kingdom  age  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Hosea  and  Jere¬ 
miah. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  appellation 
David  as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  the  Greater  David, 
the  God-man,  there  is  no  necessity  of  forcing  an  un¬ 
natural  meaning  upon  the  passages  where  it  occurs. 
Of  course,  if  the  context  indicates  that  the  ancient  king 
of  Israel  is  in  view,  one  must  accept  the  facts  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  passage  accordingly.  If  we  understand  the 
passages  discussed  in  this  section  as  refering  to  the 
Greater  David,  since  such  a  meaning  was  attached  to 
the  name  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  this  discussion, 
we  have  no  contradictions;  neither  are  we  forced  to 
place  an  unnatural  meaning  of  any  statement  which  the 
context  will  not  permit.  By  thus  interpreting  these 
great  passages,  a  beautiful  harmony  with  all  of  the 
prophetic  word  is  immediately  apparent.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  all  the  facts,  one  may  properly  conclude  that  the 
Prince  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  is  the  Mes¬ 
siah  of  Israel,  the  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace — ^the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 
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THE  ANGELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES 
(Rev.  1:20) 

Editor’s  Note:  This  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  study  of  authority  in  the  early  church.  It  is  writtra 
by  a  widely-known  p^tor  and  scholar  who  prefers  to 
nmte  anonymously.— H.  G.  T. 

In  approaching  a  book  like  Revelation,  which  is  so 
full  of  symbols,  the  mind  is  not  always  quick  to  see  the 
real  and  historical  allusions  to  persons  and  things 
which,  upon  close  examination,  may  be  clearly  there. 
Dr.  Ramsay*  has  done  much  to  establish  the  historical 
setting  for  the  language  used  in  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches.  Others,  too,  have  contributed  to  the  historical 
background.  A  careful  reading  of  such  books  will  show 
how  much  is  left  to  be  done  if  the  Revelation  is  to  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  proper  understanding.  In 
the  absence  of  fuller  light  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  have  had  given  to  us  the  most  fanciful  and  in¬ 
credible  interpretations  of  this  book.  No  one  who  at- 
temps  to  get  an  understanding  of  its  meaning  can  fail 
to  find  himself  led  away  by  its  symbols  from  clear  his¬ 
torical  allusions. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  word  ayytkoq  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  this  very  thing.  The  word  appears  in 
practically  every  chapter  in  the  Revelation*  and  clearly 
seems  to  point  to  heavenly  intelligences  or  to  some  sym¬ 
bolic  relationship  between  heaven  and  earth  in  spiritual 
matters.  Along  with  our  natural  propensity  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  word  “angel”  with  heavenly  intelligences  it  is 

‘Wm.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches.  ^ 

’Chapters  IV,  VI,  XIII  are  the  exceptions — about  71  times  in  the  book. 
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easy  to  see  how  much  of  our  thinking^  about 
has  had  a  very  definite  coloring.  In  each  of  the  letters 
to  the  seven  churches  the  title  of  address  is  “To  the 
angel  of  the  church,  write.”  Some  consider  that  the 
Guardian  Angel  is  here  referred  to;  others  that  this  is 
“a  personification  of  the  powers,  character,  history  and 
life  and  unity  of  the  church,  the  angel  representing  the 
Divine  presence  and  the  Divine  power  in  the  church.* 
Others  still  consider  the  angels  to  be  the  Bishops  in  the 
churches*  or  special  messengers  from  the  churches  then 
visiting  John  in  his  exile,  etc.  After  a  rather  extended 
discussion  of  the  matter  Dr.  Ramsay  says :  “It  is  there¬ 
fore  vain  to  attempt  to  give  a  rigidly  accurate  definition 
of  the  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the  term  “angel” 
in  these  chapters.  All  that  concerns  the  angels  is  vague, 
impalpable,  elusive,  defying  analysis  and  scientific  pre¬ 
cisions.”*  One  hesitates  to  venture  an  opinion  where 
so  great  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Ramsay  speaks  with  positive¬ 
ness  of  our  inability  to  identify  who  these  angels  may 
have  been.  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  the  way  to 
an  understanding  of  their  nature  is  not  entirely  closed. 

We  now  know  enough  to  say  with  reasonable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  each  letter  alluded  to  very  definite  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  that  those  local  conditions  colored  the 
thought  in  each  letter.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  with  added  light  these  letters  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  mysterious  and  be  shown 
to  be  direct  communications  in  the  language  of  the  day 
which  all  who  read  instantly  understand.  Perhaps  that 
much  cannot  be  said  for  the  rest  of  the  book  but  the 
feeling  now  is  that  these  seven  letters  share  very  little 
in  the  symbolism  and  mystery  of  the  book  proper. 

This  has  encouraged  us  to  inquire  whether  the 
dyyEKo(;  may  not  have  been  a  very  definitely  understood 
individual  in  each  of  these  churches.  Apart  from  the 
value  of  identifying  this  person  in  the  matter  before  us, 
it  might  have  a  far  reaching  value  in  other  directions 

’Ramsay,  p.  69. 

’Banks  in  article  on  “Angels  of  Seven  Churches”  in  International  Stand' 
ard  Bible  Encyclopedia. 

'Ramsay,  p.  71. 
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if  our  line  of  research  proves  to  rest  upon  a  solid  basis. 
Whoever  he  was,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  the 
angel  was  a  person,  he  certainly  was  not  the  “pastor” 
or  “the  president”  of  an  official  board  or  even  “the 
president”  of  the  congregation.  The  “pastor”  or  “presi¬ 
dent”  of  an  official  board  in  the  church,  as  we  know 
those  persons  today  or  as  we  know  them  in  the  early 
church  where  they  begin  to  appear,  were  very  slowly 
developed  officers  in  the  church.  The  “pastor”  did  not 
begin  to  develop  until  along  in  the  second  century  and 
not  until  the  third  century  was  he  a  well  defined  indi¬ 
vidual.  By  that  time,  however,  he  was  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  president  of  the  body  of  elders.  He 
and  the  elders  were  then  beginning  to  “hold  court.” 
They  acted  jointly  in  all  their  deliberations  but  the 
pastor  was  such  a  powerful  person  by  this  time  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  his  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent. 

At  the  time  when  John  was  writing,  however,  there 
was  no  such  elaborate  machinery.  There  were  elders, 
and  there  was  quite  possibly  an  assistant  group  called 
deacons*,  but  even  the  elders  had  no  “president.”  Nor 
were  they  given  arbitrary  powers  so  early  as  John's 
date.  The  congregational  meeting  alone  had  full  powers 
to  act  and  this  leadership  was  dependent  upon  “gifts” 
not  upon  authority  which  they  delegated  to  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives.’  However,  there  were  three  distinct  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  prominent  in  the  apostolic  church; 
the  apostles,  the  prophets  and  the  teachers.  They  were 
not  always  distinct  as  being  only  apostles,  prophets  or 
teachers.  Their  work  often  blended  and,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  each  function  was  the  privilege  of  one  man. 
Like  the  “evangelists,”  the  term  “teacher”  often  blended 
with  “apostle”  and  “prophet,”  etc.,  until  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  work 
and  service  of  these  three  outstanding  leaders.  In  a 
general  way  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a 

'Opinion  is  not  uniform  as  to  the  exact  ecclesiastical  position  of  the 
deacons  with  reference  to  the  elders.  Acts  VI  does  not  clearly  show 
how  they  differed  from  elders  in  their  work. 

’See  article  on  “Ministry”  in  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia, 
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missionary  pioneer  with  no  necessarily  fixed  abode  while 
the  prophet  had  a  more  restricted  sphere  of  action  and 
a  different  service  to  render  in  that  he  was  more  often 
attached  to  a  local  congregation  and  ministered  to  be¬ 
lievers.  Christian  prophets  were  abundant  wherever 
churches  flourished.' 

“From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  close  of  the 
second  century  and  later,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
prophets  and  prophetesses  appeared  in  the  Christian 
churches. . .  Prophecy  was  founded  on  revelation ;  the 
prophets  were  men  especially  gifted  with  spiritual  in¬ 
tuition  and  magnetic  speech. . . .  They  spake  as  they  were 
moved  and  the  Spirit  moved  upon  them  in  various  ways. 
While  the  duty  of  the  apostle  was  to  the  unbelievers . . . 
the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  prophet  was  within  the 
Christian  congregation.  It  was  his  business  to  edify  the 
brethren.  Prophets  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  public  worship  of  the  congregation;  if  one 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  he  presided  to  the  exclusion  of  the  office  bearers 
...  he  had  special  powers  when  matters  of  discipline 
were  discussed.”* 

Here  then  we  have  a  person  who  clearly  stands  in  an 
unique  relation  to  the  congregation.  Primarily  he  stands 
distinctly  removed  in  his  person  and  work  from  the 
Apostle — more  so  than  the  Apostle  stood  separated  from 
him.  His  chief  work,  if  not  his  sole  duty,  was  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  Believers — “edifying,  exhorting  and  consol¬ 
ing”  them  and  making  authoritative  pronouncements  of 
the  Divine  will.  Sometimes  he  even  made  predictions. 
(Acts  13:1;  I  Cor.  14:3,  4,  22;  Acts  11:28;  21:10ff).*® 
“The  prophet  claimed  to  be  the  medium  of  Divine  reve¬ 
lations  (I  Cor.  14:30) ;  and  by  the  spiritual  discernment 
of  his  hearers  the  truth  of  his  claim  was  to  be  judged” 
(v.  29)."  The  congregation,  through  those  especially 
gifted,  decided  who  was  a  true  prophet — one  through 

'Acts  11:22,  15:32,  21:9, 10,  Rom.  12:6,7,  especially  I  Cor.  14. 

'Article  on  “Ministry”  cited  above. 

**See  article  on  “Spiritual  Gifts”  in  International  Standard  Bible  Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

"Ibid  “Prophecy”  (3). 
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whom  God  was  speaking.  This  prophet  was  evidently 
the  guiding  star  in  receiving  and  transmitting  the  Di¬ 
vine  will  and  Divine  revelations  in  behalf  of  the  people. 
Paul  appealed  to  the  prophets  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
to  certify  that  what  he  was  writing  them  was  “the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord”  and  he  was  rather  careful  to 
certify  that  everyone  could  not  necessarily  know  this  to 
be  true  for  “the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets”  (I  Cor.  14:32,  37).  Both  in  the  list  in 
Corinthians  (I  Cor.  12:28)  and  in  the  one  in  Ephesians 
(4:11),  where  those  whom  God  had  set  in  the  church 
for  its  guidance  is  given,  the  prophet  is  mentioned  next 
after  the  office  of  apostle  and  the  expression  “apostles 
and  prophets”  come  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
an  almost,  if  not  equal  prominence  given  to  both  (Eph. 
1:1;  2:20).  Four  prophets  are  mentioned  in  Antioch 
as  present  in  and  guiders  of  the  church  in  sending 
Barnabas  and  Saul  on  their  Missionary  Journey  (Acta 
13:1-3):  “They  laid  their  hands  on  them  .  .  .  and  sent 
them  away.”  When  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  decided  to 
send  its  recommendation  to  Antioch  they  chose  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  were  prophets,  to  go  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Antioch  to  certify  the  message  as  true  and 
regular  (Acts.  15:22,  32).  It  is  also  true  that  Paul  took 
Silas,  a  prophet,  with  him  on  his  second  Missionary 
Journey  where  this  document  was  to  be  read  to  brethren 
in  S3n*ia,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  Phrygia  and  Mysia  (Acts 
15:40if).  Silas  again  appears  as  the  bearer  of  Peter’s 
first  Epistle  to  the  Dispersion  (I  Pet.  5:12). 

The  prominence  of  the  prophet  as  a  medium  of 
Divine  Revelations,  and  the  acknowledged  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  church  in  spiritual  matters,  leads  one  to  ask 
may  he  not  be  “The  angel  in  the  church”  who  is  ad¬ 
dressed  in  each  of  the  seven  letters.  As  much  as  to  say 
“let  the  prophet  certify  that  this  is  a  communication 
from  God”  in  much  the  same  way  as  Paul  said :  “If  any 
man  think  himself  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord”  (I  Cor.  14:37). 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  proper  use  of  Siyyehx;  or 
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the  Hebrew  equivalent  to  apply  them  to  human 
messengers  (I  Ki.  19:2;  Lk.  7:24).  is  applied  to 

the  prophet  Haggai  and  to  the  priest  (Hag.  1:13;  Mai. 
2:7).  It  is  the  word  in  Malachi  3:1  where  the  messenger 
is  mentioned  who  is  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
And,  when  Christ  had  occasion  to  use  this  prophecy,  He 
said:  “What  went  ye  out  to  see?  A  prophet?  Yea,  I 
say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  For  this  is  he 
of  whom  it  is  written,  behold  I  send  my  messenger  be¬ 
fore  thy  face  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee” 
(Matt.  11:9,  10).  “Messenger”  here  is  ayysloi;  and  its 
use  in  this  connection  is  at  least  significant  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation  vss.  8  and  9 
where  John  is  about  to  fall  down  “to  worship  before  the 
feet  of  the  angel,”  he  was  forbidden  in  language  that  is 
very  significant:  “for  I  am  thy  fellowservant  and  of  thy 
brethren  the  prophets.”  More  striking  still  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  19:10  in  which  the  angel  is  “a  fellowservant 
only  of  the  prophets  and  those  endowed  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  spirit.”** 

Whether  there  is  real  significance  in  the  expression 
6  o5g  with  reference  to  the  opening  word  dyyilc^ 
we  cannot  now  inquire.  But  we  believe  it  would  form 
profitable  inquiry.  The  only  language  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  bearing  resemblance  to  this  appears  in  the 
Synoptics  where  Christ  again  is  speaking  (Matt.  13:9, 
43;  Mk.  4:9,  23;  7:16;  Lk.  8:8;  14:35).  By  a  strange 
coincidence  the  Synoptics  quote  these  words  of  Christ 
seven  times  and  John  is  called  upon  to  use  the  similar 
expression  seven  times  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  Synoptics  the  plural  “ears”  always  appears 
and  in  John  the  singular  is  always  used.  If  the  Synop¬ 
tics  give  the  expression  as  Christ  commonly  used  it,  the 
indicated  deviation  in  John  may  have  significance  in 
singling  out  the  angel  as  the  one  who  would  hear  for 
the  people  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  churches. 

It  was  certainly  the  work  of  the  prophet,  as  best  we 
know  his  work,  to  speak  as  the  Spirit  moved  him  in 


^*The  International  Critical  Commentary.  Revelations  of  St.  John,  Vol. 
II,  by  R.  H.  Charles. 
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receiving  and  transmitting  the  Divine  will.  It  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  the  here  was  the  well  recog¬ 

nized  individual  more  commonly  called  the  rtQoq)T|TT]g.  If 
this  be  true  we  have  our  Lord  appealing  through  recog¬ 
nized  channels  of  approach  to  His  people  and  channels 
which  His  people  recognized  as  opening  up  directly  with 
the  Throne . . .  the  prophet,  God’s  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion! 

We  may  go  even  a  step  further.  For  if  we  find  Paul 
and  the  Savior  thus  appealing  to  the  prophet,  as  God’s 
representative,  to  certify  the  truth  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  their  messages,  what  forbids  the  inference  that  the 
prophet  was  placed  in  the  church  to  certify  what  were 
and  what  were  not  Divine  communications?  This  would 
help  us  to  understand  why  the  writings  we  now  have 
in  our  New  Testament  were,  by  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
regarded  as  authentic  as  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  giving 
to  His  children  an  “infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,” 
The  Lord  would  not  choose  a  definite  and  authoritative 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  While  the  writers  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  seems  that  the  Lord  sought 
to  guarantee  that  only  such  as  were  thus  authorized  to 
speak  His  mind  should  be  set  aside  and  definitely  iden¬ 
tified  by  prophets  as  such. 

We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  in  any  sense  dependent  upon  these 
New  Testament  prophets  for  their  inspiration.  We 
know  that  “holy  men  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  What  we  do  mean  is  that  these  New  Tes¬ 
tament  prophets  certified  to  the  congregation  what  was 
and  what  was  not  a  divinely  inspired  document.  In  the 
interest  of  clearness  let  us  visualize  a  congregation  of 
Believers  assembling  in  a  remote,  out  of  the  way  vil¬ 
lage.  Into  that  assembly  comes  two  manuscripts,  both 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Paul  but  one  of  them  a  for¬ 
gery.  What  means  would  they  have  of  detecting  a 
cleverly  written  forgery?  Did  God  leave  them  to  their 
own  discernment?  Fortunately  this  was  not  the  case 
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otherwise  they  would  have  been  open  to  all  manner  of 
deception.  Apparently  what  would  have  happened  in 
that  congregation  was  that  the  local  prophet  would  hear 
both  manuscripts  read.  The  document  that  was  written 
by  Paul  would,  by  the  prophet,  be  declared  as  from  Paul 
and  the  forgery  would  be  branded  a  forgery. 

That  such  a  practice  was  operative  in  the  early 
church  should  impress  no  one  as  unusual.  Indeed  some¬ 
thing  very  similar  to  this  is  recorded  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess  when  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  found  the  Book 
of  the  Law  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  II  Kings  22  and  II  Chronicles  34.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  “one  who  possessed  the  gift  of  ‘dis¬ 
cerning  of  the  spirits’  was  able  to  make  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  one  who  spoke  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
one  who  was  moved  by  a  false  spirit.  This  gift  seems 
to  have  been  exercised  chiefly  upon  those  who  assumed 
the  role  of  teachers  and  it  was  especially  important  in 
those  days  because  there  were  many  false  teachers 
abroad”  (see  II  John  7;  Acts  20:29,  30).“  If  this  was 
so  with  reference  to  those  “who  assumed  the  role  of 
teachers,”  what  should  we  say  would  be  the  importance 
of  seeing  that  like  safeguards  were  had  with  reference 
to  those  who  assumed  the  role  of  writers. 

The  suggestion  we  make  is  that  not  only  in  what 
was  spoken,  but  also  in  all  that  was  written,  God  pro¬ 
vided  the  early  church  with  those  who  discerned  what 
was  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  over  against  what  was 
given  by  a  false  spirit.  And  it  seems  that  this  little 
known  New  Testament  prophet  was  the  one  whose  work 
it  was  to  discern  what  the  Holy  Spirit  wrote.  The  long 
continued  presence  of  the  prophet  in  the  early  church 
occasions  the  indicated  bearing  we  feel  he  had  upon  the 
formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  giving  to  it  a 
finality  that  was  unerring — excluding  and  including  as 
God  directed. 

The  bearing  that  this  would  have  upon  plenary  in- 
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spiration  is  at  once  evident.  If  the  brief  evidence  here 
presented,  and  the  line  of  reasoning  based  upon  it,  is 
true  to  the  facts,  it  may  suitably  be  a  base  line  from 
which  someone  may  work  out  a  profitable  study.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  that  these  meager  suggestions  are  made. 


Department  of 

Philosophy,  Practical  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Missions 

James  Thomas  Spangler,  Editor 


NEW  TESTAMENT  CONCEPTION  OF  PREACHING 

The  single  object  in  this  elementary  discussion  is  to 
present  the  work  of  preaching  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  has  been  in  the  writer’s  mind  a  con¬ 
viction,  of  long  standing,  that  the  Word  has  all  to  say 
as  to  the  fundamentals  of  preaching;  also  the  conviction 
that,  since,  “in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  have  them  that  believe,”  the  Word  has  the 
last  thing  to  say  in  relation  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross. 

In  the  first  place  resort  is  to  be  had  to  Scriptures 
that  are  either  regulative,  or  illuminating,  or  both,  as  to 
preaching.  In  the  second  place,  there  will  be  a  simple 
study  of  certain  verbs  that  are  employed  to  characterize 
the  act  of  preaching  in  its  several  phases. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  prophetic  import 
of  Isaiah  61 :1,  2.  And  yet  is  not  the  preacher  to  have 
the  same  conviction  and  the  same  impulsion?  Did  not 
Paul  have  this  conviction  and  impulsion  when  he  said, 
“Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel?”  And  with 
this  conviction  he  writes,  “Preach  the  Word,  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with 
all  longsuffering  and  doctrine  [teaching].  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves 
teachers  [doctrinaires],  having  itching  ears;  and  they 
shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  into  fables.  But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  en¬ 
dure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full 
proof  of  thy  ministry.”  2  Tim.  4 :2-5. 

“Reprove  them  sharply  that  they  may  be  sound  in 
the  faith.”  “These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  re- 
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prove  with  all  authority.  Let  no  man  despise  thee.” 
Titus  1:13  and  2:15. 

“All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  [is 
God-breathed]  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine  [useful  for 
teaching],  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.”  2  Tim. 
3:16,  17. 

“Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  work¬ 
man  that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
Word  of  truth.”  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  person  (avtog) 
gave  some  to  be  apostles;  and  some  prophets;  and  some 
evangelists;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers.” 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians,  the  first 
eleven  verses,  there  is  so  much  that  is  fundamental  as 
to  the  real  heart  of  the  Gospel  and  of  preaching,  that 
there  is  constraint  to  employ  it  in  beginning  the  study 
of  the  verbs  possessing  preaching  connotation.  There 
are  in  this  passage  four  verbs  which  characterize  true 
preaching,  though  but  two  of  them  have  distinctive 
preaching  connotation.  There  is  also  the  noun  evayve^iov, 
a  cognate  of  the  second  verb,  meaning  good  announce¬ 
ment,  good  news,  the  plain  Gospel.  This  noun  is  always 
peculiarly  significant,  and  in  this  context  all  the  more 
significant  in  connection  with  its  cognate  verb  in  the 
first  verse;  and  since  it  is  fully  implied  in  the  eleventh 
verse,  in  the  little  but  emphatic  adverb  thus  or  so,  and 
with  the  verb  that  is  the  most  technical  of  all  the  verbs 
of  preaching  xT]pvaoa),  we  readily  discover  the  one  fea¬ 
ture  without  which  no  pulpit  deliverance  can  be  called 
preaching. 

What  is  the  Gospel  as  delineated  in  the  terms  of 
this  passage?  This  question  needs  answer  before  we 
may  legitimately  turn  to  a  study  of  the  verbs.  It  is  the 
pregnant  declaration  that  “Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  He  rose  [has  been  raised]  the  third  day  according 
to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  He  was  seen _ ”  Two  im¬ 

portant  considerations  stand  out  boldly  in  these  declara¬ 
tions;  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  relating  to  the 
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death  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  our  sins,  and  the  fact  of 
the  historical  fulfillment  of  these  prophecies  in  the 
crucified  Nazarene.  As  introductory  to  these  basic 
declarations,  Paul  says,  “For  I  delivered  [passed  on] 
to  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  receive^”  a  third 
certainty  in  relation  to  the  preacher’s  message;  and 
another  important  doctrine,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  with  as  certain  a  guarantee  of  its  inspiration,  still 
another  doctrine.  And  this  guarantees  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  revelation  along  with  its  inspiration. 

But  we  have  not  exhausted  the  truth  here.  The 
apostle’s  spiritual  attitude  should  be  stressed.  He  says 
simply,  “I  am  only  a  channel  through  which  the  Re- 
vealer  discloses  the  ‘plan  of  salvation,’  and  the  true  way 
to  life  in  Christ.”  May  a  preacher  be  more;  may  he 
be  anything  other  than  this?  The  preacher  is  not  to 
exploit  himself.  This  becomes  still  clearer,  and  more 
emphatic,  in  later  words  in  the  passage,  “And  last  of 
all  as  one  born  out  of  due  season  [as  one  stillborn]  He 
was  seen  also  by  me.”  “For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  am  not  worthy  [not  big  enough]  to  be  called 
an  apostle.”  “But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am. 
And  His  grace  which  was  bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in 
vain;  but  I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they  all;  yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.” 

Recourse  may  now  be  had  to  a  study  of  the  several 
verbs.  In  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  passage 
we  have  first,  yvcoqI^co.  It  has  in  it  the  same  root  as 
yivcooxo),  whose  root  meaning  is  to  discern,  to  ascertain, 
to  understand.  Paul  is  saying  “I  am  making  known  to 
you,  brethren,  the  Gospel,  the  evangel  which  I  evangelized 
to  you  [which  I  preached  to  you  by  way  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion].”  It  does  not  have  distinct  preaching  content. 
But  when  used  to  characterize  his  earlier  evangelistic 
ministry  to  the  Corinthians  its  suggestive  significance 
is  clearly  seen,  that  of  declaring  with  a  view  to  the  full 
discernment  on  the  part  of  his  hearers.  The  message 
may  have  all  of  the  ringing  characteristics  incident  to 
the  Gospel  itself,  but  we  should  not  fail  to  make  it  so 
clear  as  to  preclude  any  haziness  or  doubt  or  confusion 
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as  to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  spoken  mes¬ 
sage.  The  hearers  need  to  be  instructed  and  illumi¬ 
nated.  In  passing  we  need  to  note  certain  practical  re¬ 
sults  that  accompanied  Paul’s  preaching  at  Corinth,  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  following  historical  effects,  “which  (the 
Gospel)  also  ye  received,  in  which  also  ye  stand  [have 
come  to  stand]  through  which  also  ye  are  being  saved.” 

The  first  verb  with  distinct  preaching  content  is 
6\iaYY£^(C<*>»  to  evangelize  in  the  Biblical  sense,  simply  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Impossibilities  do  not  attach  to  a 
minister.  He  cannot  save  souls.  He  has  the  single 
function  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  the  Word  of  truth 
and  life,  “according  to  the  Scriptures.”  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  the  following  as  having  been 
preached,  with  this  verb:  the  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Glad  Tidings,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  Christ, 
Christ  crucified,  salvation,  faith,  the  Gospel,  Jesus 
Christ,  peace,  the  gospel  of  peace,  Jesus,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Word,  Him. 

The  third  verb,  jiapaSiScopi,  is  not  distinctly  a  word 
with  preaching  connotation.  But  as  employed  by  Paul 
in  this  passage  it  can  mean  nothing  else.  Literally,  it  is 
defined  to  give  to  the  side  of,  but  here  it  is  translated 
delivered  [passed  on]  in  evangelistic  preaching.  No 
more  need  be  said  in  this  connection  than  what  has  been 
said  in  previously  citing  this  passage,  except  that  there 
is  in  it  a  certain  and  clear  implication  of  the  gracious 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  “Holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  [borne  on]  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  second  verb  with  preaching  content  is  to  all 
intents  the  technical  word  for  preaching.  To  herald, 
is  its  literal  meaning  and  so  to  proclaim,  to  make  a 
proclamation.  One  cannot  fail  to  note  that  a  superior 
personage  is  in  view,  superior  to  the  herald,  who  is  un¬ 
der  orders,  a  forerunner  to  the  King.  One  certain  con¬ 
ception  appears,  the  herald  is  simply  a  voice.  What  a 
prerogative  the  preacher  possesses!  And  what  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  him!  In  view  of  this,  need  one 
suggest  the  necessary  holiness  and  the  spiritual  nobility 
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and  dignity  in  one  who  senses  not  only  Calvary  but  the 
Throne  as  well?  With  this  verb  as  the  key  to  action  we 
find  the  following  themes:  that  men  should  repent;  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Kingdom,  Kingdom  of  God,  Jesus,  the  Coming 
One,  the  Gospel,  Lord,  Glad  tidings,  Christ,  Him,  not 
ourselves  but  Christ,  Gospel  of  God,  Word,  Grace,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Christ  crucified,  Christ  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Passing  from  this  passage,  several  other  verbs  may 
be  noted.  (1)  KaTaYYe^t»>»  to  announce  clearly  and 
definitely,  and  therefore  to  preach  only  the  positive  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  Word.  The  themes  with  this  verb  are 
the  Resurrection,  the  Word  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Word,  Jesus,  Christ  warning.  (2)  AiaYYe^<«>»  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  connotation  as  the  preceding  verb.  (3) 
AoXeco.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  to  prat¬ 
tle,  or  chatter  as  a  babe  and  later,  genetically,  to  imitate 
in  speech.  And  right  here  is  its  real  significance.  One 
is  the  preacher’s  Original,  and  he  preaches  as  the 
Original  preached,  as  the  Original  preaches.  This  verb 
has  reference  to  the  fact  of  speech;  and  in  its  very 
structure  and  pronunciation  indicate  its  onomatopoeic 
value.  Significantly  in  its  use  as  a  preaching  term  it 
has  as  its  only  object  the  word.  (4)  HXtiqoco,  is  used 
but  once,  Rom.  15:19,  to  denote  preaching.  This  pas¬ 
sage,  “I  have  fully  preached  the  Gospel,”  shows  its 
force  as  here  used.  Literally,  it  means  to  make  full, 
and  it  clearly  enforces  the  full  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
(5)  nQO(pr]Teija),  to  prophesy.  The  prophet  is  a  forth- 
teller,  whether  predictively,  or  as  normally  in  the  New 
Testament  sense,  a  positive  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In 
both  senses  he  is  also  a  foreteller  since  he  speaks  for 
another. 

One  cannot  help  noting  the  overlapping  connotations 
of  these  verbs.  Preaching  connotes  at  all  times  the  sev¬ 
eral  concepts  in  greater  or  less  fusion  and  unity.  The 
object  in  the  particular  sermon,  the  occasion  and  the 
preacher’s  personality,  together  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  present  to  the  true  ambassador  of  God,  are  de¬ 
terminative  of  the  distinctive  concept,  as  well  as  its 
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complementary  features.  Further,  the  preacher  (am¬ 
bassador)  represents  not  himself  but  his  greatest  Other, 
whose  sovereignty  and  Lordship  must  ever  be  kept  in 
view  in  every  ministry  that  represents  Him. 

In  later  issues  a  number  of  the  verbs  herein  briefly 
set  forth  are  to  have  a  more  detailed  consideration. 
Also  there  is  in  contemplation  a  study  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  sermons  and  preaching  in  the  Old  Testament. 

James  Thomas  Spangler. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

•O'  ->  -> 

SIN,  SATAN,  AND  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL 
By  Joseph  Edwin  Harris,  B.A. 

“Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.”  So  runs  the  apostolic 
stricture  against  a  different  gospel,  and  in  the  light  of 
it  an  instructed  believer  cannot  but  view  with  misgiv¬ 
ings  arising  from  its  very  name  a  teaching  that  can 
style  itself  the  “social”  gospel.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
widely  proclaimed  in  our  day,  however,  and  this  article 
is  an  enquiry  into  its  content  and  a  criticism  of  its 
weaknesses. 

Not  every  one  who  uses  the  term  and  manifests  an 
interest  in  what  he  may  call  the  social  gospel  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  purveyor  of  “another  gospel.”  For  there  are 
those  who  are  true  to  the  one  and  only  Gospel,  who,  in- 
discriminatingly  perhaps,  but  guiltlessly  use  the  term 
“social  gospel”  to  mean  simply  the  social  bearings  and 
fruitage  of  the  New  Testament  Gospel.  And  that  that 
Gospel  has  its  social  implications  and  effects  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident  from  the  New  Testament  itself. 

It  was  under  the  preaching  of  Paul  himself  at  Ephesus 
that  idolatry  was  so  widely  undermined  as  to  touch  a 
section  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  of  that 
pagan  society  and  to  arouse  the  outcry  of  the  “vested 
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interests’’  represented  by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow- 
craftsmen.  Here  were  repercussions  of  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing  in  pagan  society  due  to  its  influence  upon  popular 
thought  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  have  reached  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  truly  regenerate. 

Their  recognition  of  the  social  implications  of  the 
Gospel  necessitated  the  refusal  of  early  Christians  to 
participate  in  certain  essentially  pagan  aspects  of  Gen¬ 
tile  social  life.  This  brought  ostracism  and  persecution, 
but  in  time  the  Christian  refusal  to  compromise  brought 
it  about  that  great  evils  of  pagan  society  eventually  died 
out.  In  modem  times  the  antislavery  movement,  the 
temperance  and  Red  Cross  movements,  and  much  propa¬ 
ganda  that  has  produced  an  amelioration  of  social  and 
industrial  evils  are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

Such  social  outworkings  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
limited  to  the  regenerate  element  in  society.  It  is  said 
that  as  a  result  of  six  months  of  D.  L.  Moody’s  preach¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore  State  prison  the  moral  tone  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  so  improved  that  where,  six  months  before  he 
came,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of 
infractions  of  prison  discipline,  after  six  months  of 
Gospel  preaching  only  ten  per  cent  violated  the  rules. 
Not  all  those  criminals  whose  conduct  was  thus  im¬ 
proved,  nor  even  the  majority  of  them,  were  converted 
under  that  preaching,  but  nevertheless  a  certain  measure 
of  moral  reform  was  effected  in  them  thereby.  A  re¬ 
minder  this,  not  only  that  the  most  potent  influence  for 
social  and  ethical  improvement  is  the  old  Gospel,  but 
also  that  its  influence  in  this  respect  goes  far  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  reborn. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  social  effects  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  limited  to  the  regenerate,  yet  it  is  true 
that  they  are  limited  by  the  t^wregenerate.  Social  and 
moral  uplift  consequent  upon  Gospel  witnessing  still  re¬ 
mains  all  too  limited,  and  there  is  a  crsdng  need  for  the 
righting  of  many  social  ills  today.  After  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christianity,  social,  economic,  and  govern¬ 
mental  problems  are  more  and  more  vexing.  The 
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menace  of  war,  increased  by  the  ever  more  deadly  and 
effective  methods  of  destruction  being  produced  by 
science,  has  not  been  checked  by  Christian  sentiment. 
Vice  and  crime  conditions  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  curb,  and  the  economic  distress  and  consequent  suf¬ 
fering  in  our  day  is  witness  to  man’s  failure  in  that 
realm,  a  failure  that  Christianity  has  not  averted. 

So  alarming  are  world  conditions  that  the  church  is 
being  asked  to  do  her  part  to  mend  them.  Indeed  there 
is  much  criticism  and  complaint  directed  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  having  failed  to  produce  a  better  world.  The 
church,  because  her  membership  is  so  ill  informed  as 
to  her  real  nature  and  mission,  is  bewildered  and  con¬ 
fused,  and  has  been  made  to  own  a  responsibility  and  to 
acknowledge  a  defeat  not  her  own.  All  this  criticism  is 
based  upon  a  wrong  assumption,  but  one  fostered  by  the 
church  herself,  namely,  that  it  is  her  task  to  convert  the 
world  and  bring  in  God’s  kingdom  while  the  King  is 
absent.  With  that  as  the  prevalent  idea  as  to  the  work 
of  the  church,  Christians  who  see  the  wind  boisterous  are 
in  dismay  and  feel  that  they  must  do  something  to  save 
the  situation.  The  result  has  been  a  “reinterpreted” 
gospel.  Christian  leaders  have  been  declaring  now  for 
some  years  that  we  have  put  a  mistaken  emphasis  upon 
saving  the  individual;  that  we  have  preached  a  Gospel 
too  other-worldly;  that  instead  of  visioning  a  heaven 
hereafter  we  must  be  busy  making  heaven  out  of  earth 
by  healing  its  ills  and  reforming  its  evils.  The  modern 
“social  gospel”  has  thus  been  enunciated  and  its  propa¬ 
gation  begun  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  practice  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  on  a  scale  far  grander  than  anything  yet 
attained  by  the  social  outworking  of  the  old  Gospel.  The 
stress  now  must  be  upon  the  social  implications  of  the 
Christian  message,  we  are  told.  In  some  quarters  there 
has  been  entire  abandonment  of  soul-winning  work  for 
this  new  “social”  message.  Elsewhere  there  is  an  effort 
to  combine  with  the  old  individualistic  note  the  new 
social  emphasis. 

What  shall  be  said  of  all  this?  No  true  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  would  knowingly  impede  the  progress 
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of  anything  truly  Christian.  He  would  not  dream  of 
opposing  the  proclamation  of  the  social  implications  for 
believers  of  the  Gospel  they  espouse.  In  all  balanced 
Christian  teaching  the  social  obligations  of  the  disciple 
will  find  a  place.  Nor  would  any  child  of  God  wish  to 
disparage  or  to  hinder  whatever  beneficial  social  effects 
may  be  secured  through  the  Gospel.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  there  is  only  one  Gospel,  and  if  the  social 
gospel  be  made  something  separable  from  the  New 
Testament  individual  Gospel,  we  may  well  have  our 
misgivings.  It  may  not  be  intended  that  the  new  be 
set  over  against  the  old  in  opposition  to  it ;  rather  it  may 
be  set  forth  as  complementary  to,  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
individual  Gospel.  But  we  maintain  that  if  it  be  sep¬ 
arable  from  the  Gospel  Paul  preached,  it  must  be  “an¬ 
other”  gospel,  and  as  such  must  fall  under  the  curse 
pronounced  on  all  departure  from  Gospel  truth.  And 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  mind  and  ministry  of  many  this 
social  gospel  is  a  thing  separable  from  the  Gospel  of 
personal  salvation.  They  think  of  a  gospel  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  a  gospel  for  society;  and  that,  as  progress  in 
social  improvement  has  been  so  limited  under  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  an  individual  Gospel,  we  must  push  forward  with 
a  message  essentially  social  as  the  need  of  the  hour. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  social  gospel  makes  of  it  “an¬ 
other  gospel  which  is  not  another,”  and  so  brings  it 
under  the  condemnation  of  Scripture. 

The  weakness  of  this  new  gospel  lies  in  its  over¬ 
looking  of  two  great  factors  in  the  situation  that  neces¬ 
sarily  limit  the  social  effectiveness  of  Christianity.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  nature  of  sin;  the  second,  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  activity  of  Satan. 

It  is  not  for  faith  to  set  limits  to  the  social  benefits 
possible  through  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  for  faith  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  under  existing  conditions  there  must  be  some 
limit  to  the  power  of  Gospel  preaching  or  of  any  social 
Christianization  movement  as  forces  for  social  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  charged  that  to  deny  that  the  God  who  can 
save  the  individual  can  save  society  is  to  limit  God.  But 
that  is  untrue.  The  instructed  believer  does  not  limit 
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God  in  this  matter;  he  simply  recognizes  the  factors 
that  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  at  present  permits 
to  exist  and  to  limit  the  social  influence  of  His  Gospel. 

Take  the  first  of  these  limiting  factors,  that  of  SIN. 
Behind  the  optimism  of  the  protagonist  of  the  social 
gospel  lies  an  inadequate  conception  of  sin.  The  pro¬ 
ponent  of  this  new  gospel  seems  to  think  we  need  simply 
to  put  a  program  of  Christian  social  reconstruction  be¬ 
fore  men  and  persuade  them  to  follow  it.  But  sin  is  too 
deep-rooted  a  thing  in  human  life  to  be  overcome  by  a 
mere  program  of  social  improvement.  Things  are  not 
so  easily  rectified  as  that.  Individual  experience  bears 
this  out.  Paul  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  discovery  that 
while  approving  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man 
he  was  in  bondage  to  a  law  of  sin  in  his  members  that 
defeated  his  best  efforts  to  live  up  to  God’s  revealed 
will.  Personal  Christian  experience  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  knowing  and  approving  a  program  of 
righteousness  is  not  enough  to  ensure  its  being  carried 
out.  And  if  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
alone  can  make  possible  in  the  believer  a  walk  in  the 
way  of  life,  how  then  can  we  expect  to  succeed  in  an 
effort  to  bring  society  in  general,  while  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  individual  units  are  yet  unregenerate,  into 
Christian  ways  of  living?  As  are  the  atoms  composing 
it,  so  will  be  the  mass;  and  while  so  many  individual 
atoms  of  society  remain  under  the  power  of  sin,  how 
can  we  expect  any  sweeping  triumph  of  a  program  of 
Christian  social  reconstruction?  We  may  at  some  points 
make  great  impressions.  We  may,  as  we  have,  achieve 
certain  great  reforms;  but  sin,  like  the  fabled  god 
Proteus,  is  ever  changing  its  form  in  the  battle  with 
righteousness;  and,  seemingly  subdued  in  one  guise, 
arises  in  another  to  make  vain  our  best  efforts  to  bring 
in  the  kingdom  under  present  conditions.  The  noble 
attempt  to  wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United 
States  by  prohibition  is  an  example  in  point.  Intem¬ 
perance  was  greatly  lessened  and  certain  improvements 
effected;  but  lawlessness,  another  form  of  evil,  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  as  evil  men  sought  to  defy  the 
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Prohibition  enactment.  One  need  be  no  antiprohibi< 
tionist  to  see  here  a  modem  example  of  the  obstacles 
offered  by  the  deep-rooted  and  protean  nature  of  evil  to 
our  efforts  to  make  men  in  the  mass  live  after  Christian 
moral  standards.  It  is  a  grave  weakness  of  the  social 
gospel  that  it  does  not  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  the 
factor  of  human  sin  in  its  reckonings.  Only  the  New 
Testament  Gospel  of  personal  salvation  is  adequate  for 
this  stubborn  resistance  of  the  human  heart  to  good; 
but  the  social  gospellers  cannot  wait  for  the  one-by-one 
work  of  an  individual  salvation;  and  in  their  insistence 
upon  a  speedy  “Christianization  of  men’s  social  rela¬ 
tionships”  they  cannot  venture  to  look  too  closely  at 
the  deterrent  factor  of  individual  sinfulness.  And  there¬ 
in  lies  their  weakness. 

And  then  there  is  Satan.  With  him  also  the  social 
gospel  fails  to  reckon.  Yet  behind  all  the  opposition  to 
the  Gospel,  behind  all  the  evil  rampant  in  this  world,  is 
that  old  serpent  the  devil.  And  what  can  man  do  to  put 
him  out  of  the  way?  What  legislation  can  reach  him? 
What  program  of  social  reform  can  cope  with  this  in¬ 
visible  foe?  The  church  is  powerless  to  rid  the  world 
of  him.  But  there  is  a  Mighty  One,  the  Stronger  than 
the  strong,  who,  according  to  the  revealed  purpose  of 
God,  shall  some  day  bind  that  ancient  enemy  of  God  and 
man.  Then  shall  ensue  that  age  of  righteousness  in 
which  Satan  shall  be  unable  to  deceive  the  nations  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  established  on  earth.  But 
when  will  this  occur?  Not  until  the  return  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  it  is  who  shall  bind  the  great  usurper  for 
the  “thousand  years”  of  the  millenial  age.  And  after 
that  he  shall  be  loosed  for  a  little  season,  we  read.  And 
with  what  result?  The  ruination  of  a  ripened  mil- 
leniuml  Ponder  that  well!  Rightly  has  it  been  said 
that  if  Satan  can  and  will  do  that,  we  may  well  ask 
what  human  power  can  expect  to  establish  anything 
approaching  world-wide  righteousness  this  side  of 
Christ’s  return,  while  the  great  Adversary  still  usurps 
the  place  on  earth  that  is  Christ’s  by  right.  But  the 
fact  of  the  existence  and  activity  of  Satan  and  of  God’s 
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revealed  mode  of  delivering  the  world  from  him  and  his 
devices  are  things  entirely  ignored  by  the  advocates  of 
this  new  gospel.  Should  these  words  happen  to  reach 
the  eyes  of  some  such  they  would  probably  produce  a 
smile  at  what  would  seem  to  be  the  naivete  of  the 
writer’s  beliefs.  This  is  because  the  Biblical  Satan  has 
so  long  been  screened  behind  the  caricature  men  have 
made  of  him  that  they  laughingly  belittle  him,  or  dis> 
believe  in  his  existence  and  power  altogether.  But, 
recognized  or  not,  he  is  there  behind  the  scenes,  subtle, 
wise,  malignant,  mighty,  and  ready  to  spoil  the  best  laid 
plans  of  the  highest  motived  men  to  introduce  millenial 
conditions  before  the  Lord  returns.  And  with  this  foe 
the  social  gospel  does  not  attempt  to  reckon. 

Several  criticisms  may  be  directed  against  this  “im¬ 
proved”  gospel.  In  the  light  of  what  has  just  been 
written  it  is  chargeable  with  blind  optimism. .  Blind  be¬ 
cause  the  optimism  of  social  gospel  advocates  is  possible 
only  to  those  whose  eyes  are  not  open  to  the  two  limit¬ 
ing  factors  to  the  social  influence  of  Christianity  that 
we  have  considered. 

Again  it  is,  unwittingly  perhaps,  both  materialistic 
and  naturalistic.  It  shares  with  socialism  the  error  of 
assuming  that  a  fairer  distribution  of  material  things 
and  the  opening  to  all  of  the  advantages,  privileges,  and 
pleasures  that  wealth  now  provides  the  few  will  largely 
cure  the  ills  of  the  world.  But  the  “more  abundant 
life”  that  Christ  came  to  give  consists  of  something 
deeper  than  better  food  and  housing,  richer  culture, 
kindlier  ways,  and  widened  opportunities  of  enjoying 
this  life’s  good  things.  All  these  may  constitute  “life 
more  abundant”  for  the  natural  man  as  he  knows  life, 
but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  him  that  is  spiritual.  Yet 
one  would  never  know  it  from  the  social  gospel.  Its 
program  cannot  but  foster  the  idea  that  if  a  man  may 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  can  live  on  bread  plus 
luxuries. 

Furthermore  this  modern  gospel  la^ks  the  simplicity 
that  is  the  charm  of  “God’s  artless,  unencumbered  plan.” 
This  would  not  justify  our  rejection  of  the  social  gospel 
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if  it  had  scriptural  warrant.  But  such  not  being  the 
case,  it  reveals  how  we  add  to  our  difficulties  by  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Word.  The  ramifications  of  this  gos¬ 
pel  must  extend  through  all  realms  of  human  activity 
in  organized  effort  at  Christianization  such  as  only  the 
trained  mind  of  great  leaders  of  human  enterprise  can 
conceive.  But  this  is  all  too  complicated  and  too  stu¬ 
pendous  an  undertaking  for  the  average  Christian  to 
envisage  or  to  support  with  ardor.  It  is  a  thing  for 
specialists;  for  industrial  leaders  and  economic  experts, 
for  statisticians  and  theorists,  for  statesmen  and  finan¬ 
ciers — ^for  preachers!  To  the  ordinary  believer  it  is  so 
ambitious  and  complex  as  to  confuse  and  dishearten 
him.  His  mind  gets  lost  in  those  intricacies  of  its  out¬ 
working  that  contrast  it  so  strikingly  with  that  Way  in 
which  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  does  not  err. 

Heralds  of  this  new  gospel  often  show  a  lack  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  social 
improvement  as  fruitage  of  the  old  Gospel.  Wilber- 
force  and  Shaftesbury  are  notable  figures  of  modern 
reform  history.  Both  were  evangelical  Christians  get¬ 
ting  the  impetus  for  their  reform  activities  from  their 
love  for  Christ  and  for  those  for  whom  He  died.  And 
in  them  the  social  by-products  of  Christianity  run  true 
to  form.  They  are  seen  to  come  into  being  not  so  much 
by  the  organized  effort  of  the  church  as  by  the  God- 
directed  activities  of  her  sons.  It  is  not  the  church’s 
task  to  make  programs  of  social  reform  for  and  with 
her  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  but  rather  to  produce  by  the 
preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  lovers  of  God  and  men 
like  to  that  Christian  nobleman.  In  so  doing  she  has 
brought  into  play  the  strength  and  talent  of  her  conse¬ 
crated  sons  and  daughters  in  a  thousand  ministries  of 
healing  to  a  stricken  world  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
which  the  part  played  by  the  Gospel  of  personal  salva¬ 
tion  should  receive  its  due.  Here  were  souls  “at  leisure 
from  themselves  to  soothe  and  sympathize.”  But  whence 
came  this  heart  leisure  except  through  the  Gospel  of 
reconciliation  whereby  they  had  entered  into  peace? 
And  how  did  they  find  it  in  themselves  to  soothe  and 
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sympathize  except  as  the  love  of  Christ  begotten  in 
them  through  the  Gospel  constrained  them  to  it? 

Finally  it  must  be  said  that  any  social  gospel  thought 
to  be  separable  from  and  applicable  beyond  the  social 
reach  of  the  Gospel  of  individual  salvation  is  unwit¬ 
tingly  suicidal.  For  as  it  displaces  the  true  Gospel,  it 
must,  eventually,  cause  the  loss  of  the  social  benefits 
that  flow  therefrom,  since  in  itself  it  is  not  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  forsaken  the  one  means 
of  achieving  its  own  ends  since  spiritual  dynamic  lies 
only  in  the  Gospel  for  the  individual.  Merely  as  a  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  evil  of  men’s  hearts  there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  pure  Gospel.  It  has  been  said  that 
only  some  truth  as  deep  as  eternity  can  seize  and  hold 
the  conscience.  It  is  in  such  truth  that  the  Gospel 
deals.  Here  is  more  than  mere  moral  platitudes.  Here 
are  those  truths,  as  deep  as  eternity,  that  can  put  power 
into  our  moralizing.  In  many  we  count  unbelievers  the 
mighty  truths  of  the  Gospel  compel  a  fear  of  God,  a 
regard  for  right,  and  a  respect  for  law  unknown  to 
society  unblessed  with  Gospel  privileges.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions,  since  it 
is  to  the  great  believers  whose  faith  working  by  love 
makes  for  sound  social  progress  and  reform  that  we 
must  look  for  such  alleviation  of  the  world’s  ills  as  may 
be  secured  in  this  age,  where  shall  such  Christian  per¬ 
sonality  be  found  when  we  have  outrun  the  individual 
with  the  social  gospel?  And  yet  it  is  to  outrun  it  by 
speeding  up  social  progress  beyond  what  an  individual 
Gospel  has  produced  that  this  new  gospel  for  society 
has  been  devised.  For  all  its  grand  schemes  and  mag¬ 
niloquent  verbiage  it  is  self-doomed  by  its  desertion  of 
that  foolishness  of  preaching,  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  that  saves  those  who  believe,  and  saves  them 
to  serve. 

Paul  describes  the  Thessalonian  believers  as  serving 
the  living  God  and  waiting  for  His  Son  from  heaven. 
There  is  our  proper  attitude.  We  shall  do  most  good 
even  along  social  lines  by  serving  God  in  the  Gospel 
of  His  Son.  It  is  best  for  the  church  to  stay  by  the 
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old  messa^re  of  personal  salvation  and  to  leave  the 
social  fruit  of  the  faith  thus  produced  to  work  out  its 
own  development.  Undue  emphasis  on  social  service 
may  only  hinder.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  learned  this  in  his 
three  years  at  Ruggles  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Boston. 
He  went  there  because  the  church  had  a  large  endow¬ 
ment  for  social  service,  and  he  hoped  by  ministering  to 
men’s  temporal  needs  the  more  readily  to  win  them  to 
Christ.  But  he  found  it  did  not  work  that  way,  and 
for  that  reason  he  left.  He  used  to  say  afterward,  “I 
have  learned  that  it  is  immensely  easier  to  reach  a  man’s 
body  through  his  soul,  than  to  reach  his  soul  through 
his  body.  It  takes  more  power  to  do  it,  more  tears, 
more  prayer,  and  more  of  the  Spirit,  but  it  is  the  best 
way  in  the  long  run.” 

But  there  will  be  limits  to  the  social  fruitage  of  a 
Gospel  ministry  and  the  crying  need  around  us  may 
tempt  us  to  be  impatient,  what  then?  Be  patient  breth¬ 
ren,  stablish  your  hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
draweth  nigh.  The  wise  servant  of  Christ  will  not 
place  his  hopes  in  the  illusive  glamour  of  a  “social”  gos¬ 
pel,  but  will  patiently  accept  the  revealed  fact  that  God’s 
time  for  removing  Satanic  influence  upon  the  world  of 
men  and  restraining  their  sin  so  as  to  make  millenial 
conditions  possible  is  the  Second  Advent  of  His  Son. 
By  serving  God  in  the  Gospel  he  will  minister  in  the 
most  effective  way  now  open  to  him  in  the  alleviation 
of  humanity’s  ills,  and  yet  will  not  be  discouraged  and 
diverted  from  a  Gospel  ministry  by  the  limitations  of 
Christianity’s  present  social  fruitage,  since  he  waits  for 
God’s  Son  from  heaven  and  the  blessings  to  abound  at 
His  appearing. 

Bring  near  Thy  great  salvation, 

Tliou  Lamb  for  sinners  slain; 

Fill  up  the  roll  of  Thine  elect, 

Then  take  Thy  power  and  reign; 

Appear,  Desire  of  nations. 

Thine  exiles  long  for  home; 

Show  in  the  heavens  thy  promised  sigrn; 

Thou  Prince  and  Saviour,  come. 

South  Hill  Baptist  Church, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 
I.  Introduction 

Biblical  Hermeneutics  receives  scant  attention  in  the 
modern  theological  curriculum.  Even  before  the  time 
of  the  virtual  abandonment  by  liberal  seminaries  of  the 
idea  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  authoritative  source 
of  Christian  dogmatics,  the  study  of  Hermeneutics  was 
relegated  mostly  to  the  department  of  Old  Testament. 
At  the  same  time,  it  too  often  degenerated  into  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  classification  of  favorite  interpretations  which 
were  dictated  by  accepted  creedal  dicta,  rather  than  by 
the  application  of  the  laws  governing  logical  inter¬ 
pretative  procedure.  It  seems  certain  that  the  thought 
that  Hermeneutics  as  a  science  has  to  do  with  the 
mastery  and  the  applicability  of  the  laws  governing  in¬ 
terpretation  was  too  often  forgotten.  Terry  does  indeed 
draw  a  distinction  between  Hermeneutics  as  a  science 
engaged  with  the  study  of  the  governing  laws,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Hermeneutics  as  an  art  concerned  with 
the  concrete  application  of  the  laws,  on  the  other  hand;* 
but  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  but  another  descrip¬ 
tion  of  exegetical  praxis.  In  the  closing  words  of  his 
first  chapter  Terry  senses  this  when  he  says:  “For  if 
ever  the  divinely  appointed  ministry  of  reconciliation 
accomplish  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  so  as  to  bring  all  to  the 
attainment  of  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Son  of  God  (Eph.  4:12, 13),  it  must  be  done 
by  a  correct  interpretation  and  efficient  use  of  the  word 
of  God.  The  interpretation  and  application  of  that 
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word  must  rest  upon  a  sound  and  self -evidencing  science 
of  hermeneutics.”* 

Perhaps  no  widely  quoted  hermeneut  has  more  con¬ 
sistently  emphasized  the  essential  fact  that  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  is,  first  of  all,  a  study  of  the  laws  which 
govern  sound  Biblical  interpretation  than  the  late  M. 
Cellerier,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  whose  Mantiel  d*Hermeneutique  Bihlique  was 
in  large  part  made  available  to  American  readers  in  a 
translation  and  revision  by  Elliott  and  Harsha,*  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881.  In  the  first  four  chapters  of  his  work 
he  reiterates  and  emphasizes  this  definition  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  section  as  though  he  were  seeking  to 
combat  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  science:  “Her¬ 
meneutics  is  the  science  which  furnishes  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation.”  We  must  insist  again  that 
Hermeneutics  is  not  a  collection  of  favorite  interpre¬ 
tations  gleaned  here  and  there  from  a  bibliography  of 
interpretative  writings.  A  hermeneut  is  one  who, 
through  familiarity  of  the  laws  governing  sound  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  thereby 
enabled  to  test  any  and  all  interpretations  of  the  Word 
of  God  presented  to  him.  Apart  from  this  thorough 
understanding  of  the  governing  laws  he  must  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  opinions  of  other  men.  The  necessity 
of  being  guided  by  sound  laws  is  sharply  brought  out 
by  Lockhart  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Principles  of 
Interpretation,  wherein  he  lists  fifteen  axioms,  one  of 
which  is  here  cited:  “The  true  object  of  interpretation 
is  to  apprehend  the  exact  thought  of  the  author.”  On 
this  Dr.  Lockhart  comments:  “It  is  not  the  privilege 
of  any  interpreter  to  impose  his  own  thought  upon  the 
words  of  an  author,  nor  in  any  way  to  modify  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning.”  The  moment  that  one  allows  himself 
this  privilege  he  ceases  to  be  an  interpreter  and  becomes 
a  collaborator  with  the  author.  To  essay  this  role  with 
the  Spirit  Author  of  the  Scriptures  should  give  pause 
to  a  larger  number  of  careless  interpreters  than  is  daily 
evident. 
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Several  standard  works  on  Hermeneutics  describe 
the  relative  place  this  science  occupies  in  Theological 
Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
cise  statements  is  made  by  Cellerier  and  is  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  Christian  divine,  called  to  expound  and 
interpret  the  Word  of  God,  ought  first  to  explain  the 
history,  the  circumstances,  and  the  form  of  the  Bible. 
This  is  the  first  object  of  Introduction,  or  Isagogics. 
[This  is  often  called  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of 
constructive  higher  criticism  as  well  as  the  destructive 
variety.  The  term,  “higher  criticism”  should  be  used 
with  qualifying  adjectives]. 

“(b)  He  must,  in  the  second  place,  determine,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  true  and  original  text;  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  disengage  it  from  the  numerous  variations 
with  which  eighteen  centuries  of  citations  and  tran¬ 
scriptions  have  encumbered  it.  This  is  the  object  of 
the  Criticism  of  the  Text.**  [Often  called  the  Loiver 
Criticism] . 

“(c)  Before  attempting  the  explanation  of  the 
phrases  and  ideas  of  the  Bible,  a  third  test,  and  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  necessary.  The  theologian 
should  understand  the  principles,  according  to  which 
they  must  be  explained.  The  exposition  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  receives  the  name  of  Hermeneutics.** 

“(d)  After  these  three  successive  processes  have 
been  finished,  the  Biblical  interpreter  enters  upon  his 
work.  He  reads,  he  analyzes,  he  develops,  he  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Holy  Word,  line  after  line.  He  no  longer 
constructs  a  science;  he  practices  an  art — Exegetics: 
he  accomplishes  a  task — Exegesis.**^ 

Although  the  word  Exposition  is  often  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Exegesis,  in  popular  usage  it  is  more  often 
used  to  represent  the  popular  platform  presentation  of 
the  results  of  exegetical  study. 

In  the  field  of  Biblical  interpretation  there  are  two 
principal  methods  of  procedure:  (1)  that  which  func- 
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tions  inductively  within  the  sphere  of  the  Scripture 
testimony;  and  (2)  that  which  approaches  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  wholly  or  partly  from  without,  and  which  is  de> 
ductive  in  method.  It  was  a  favorite  classroom  saying 
of  the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  that  “all  theologies  divide 
at  one  point-does  God  save  men  or  do  they  save  them¬ 
selves?”  As  truly  it  may  be  said  that  all  systems  of 
Bible  interpretation  divide  at  one  point — is  the  Bible  a 
self-interpreting  book  or  does  it  require  a  humanly  con¬ 
trived  system  of  interpretation  in  order  to  be  under¬ 
stood?  In  other  words,  does  the  Bible  contain  its  own 
hermeneutical  laws  which  are  sufficient,  and  capable, 
when  rightly  understood  and  followed,  of  guiding  the 
student  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  its  own  disclo¬ 
sures:  or  is  it  deficient  in  such  interpretational  pro¬ 
visions,  and  therefore  dependent  upon  the  resources  of 
human  reason  to  supply  that  lack? 

Intelligently  or  unintelligently  Bible  students  in  gen¬ 
eral  follow  the  principles  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
alternative  systems,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  a 
startling  fact  that  many  students  who  assert  their  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Bible  is  revelation  from  God,  divinely  in¬ 
spired,  accept  the  latter  alternative  without  realizing 
its  logical  implications.  To  hold  that  human  reason — 
and  how  often  the  phrase  occurs  in  connection  with  this 
or  that  interpretation,  “it  is  not  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  present-day  knowledge” — is  the  final  arbiter,  even 
in  moot  questions,  leads  to  definite  experimental  results 
in  the  student  himself  and  eventually  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  admissible  to  accommodate  particular 
Scripture  passages  to  harmonize  with  extra-Biblical 
hypotheses. 

Writing  concerning  the  work  of  the  students  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  College,  Jerry  McQuade  said:  “Psy¬ 
chologists  classify  men  into  two  types — ^the  type  which 
accepts  whatever  is  told  to  them  as  a  predigested  com¬ 
pendium  of  all  that  they  should  know  .  .  .  and  never  ask 
any  further  questions;  hence  quietly  pass  into  oblivion 
.  .  .  and  the  type  .  .  .  which  feels  the  impulse  of  life  and 
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the  thirst  to  ask  why,  wherefore,  whither,  how;  hence 
etch  deep  on  the  tablet  of  time  for  the  ages  to  come.” 
There  are  two  groups  of  theological  students  which  may 
be  classed  under  Mr.  McQuade’s  first  type.  The  first 
group  comprises  those  who  accept  without  question  what 
they  are  taught  by  heterodox  teachers.  The  members 
of  this  group,  with  few  exceptions,  become  ministers 
of  mere  human  righteousness,  and  therefore  tools  of 
Satan.  The  other  group  represents  those  who,  pro¬ 
fessing  orthodoxy,  also  follow  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  adopt  without  question  interpretative  teach¬ 
ings,  furnished  in  predigested  form,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  formulated  in  accordance  with  sound  laws 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  Failing  to  gain  a  first-hand 
experience  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Biblical  hermeneutics  by  which  they  may  test 
the  Scripturalness  of  all  teachings,  the  members  of  this 
group  become  mere  echoing  mouthpieces  of  other  men’s 
theological  and  creedal  opinions,  a  state  which  is  in¬ 
tolerable  to  an  honest  student,  and  one  which  is  de¬ 
structive  of  self-respect,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

In  schools  of  theology,  as  in  other  technical  institu¬ 
tions,  here  and  there  are  found  students  who  may  be 
classified  under  Mr.  McQuade’s  second  type,  diligently 
seeking  the  Biblical  “why,  wherefore,  whither,  how,” 
of  every  teaching,  not  content  with  the  rumination  of 
predigested  theological  dicta.  Bringing  to  their  task 
believing  hearts  and  a  dependence  upon  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  Author,  they  truly  prepare  to  “etch 
deep  on  the  tablet  of  time.”  Moreover,  as  in  the  case 
of  no  other  class  of  technicians  their  work  is  peculiarly 
preserved  to  shine  not  only  during  time  but  in  eternity. 
Biblical  interpretation,  in  contrast  to  the  systems  dic¬ 
tated  by  human  reason,  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
intelligent  and  acceptable  Christian  service.  There  is 
no  appeal  to  human  reason  in  Paul’s  word  to  Timothy: 
“The  husbandman  that  laboreth  must  be  first  partaker 
of  the  fruits.  Consider  what  I  say;  and  the  Lord  give 
thee  understanding  in  all  things”  (2  Tim.  2:6,7).  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Lord  gives  the  understanding,  but 
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he  imparts  this  richly  to  those  who,  with  believing 
hearts,  heed  that  further  injunction  to  Timothy :  “Study 
to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth”  (V.  16). 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jantuiry  number) 
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PRAYER  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.M. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  study  from  John’s  Gospel  is  the 
Fourth  Section  of  a  much  longer  paper  on  the  Biblical 
doctrine  of  Prayer  submitted  last  year  in  a  course  on  this 
subject  under  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer.  Mr.  Widvoord 
is  an  alumnus  of  Wheaton  College,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Evangelical  Theoloprical  College,  where  he  is  this  year 
completing  the  residence  work  for  the  Th.D.  Degree. — 
R.T.C. 

Introduction 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  singular  in  many  ways.  One 
of  its  characteristics  is  that  about  half  of  the  entire 
content  is  devoted  to  the  last  few  days  of  Jesus  on 
earth.  In  this  portion  of  Scripture  we  have  a  revelation 
of  the  parting  message  of  the  Christ  to  His  disciples 
which  transcends  the  other  accounts.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  these  last  important  words  Christ  should 
not  only  sum  up  His  previous  teaching  to  them,  and 
endeavor  to  impart  to  them  what  they  needed  for  the 
coming  trying  days,  but  also  that  new  revelation  should 
be  given  for  which  their  years  together  had  been  the 
preparation.  In  this  revelation,  Christ  looks  forward 
beyond  His  death  and  resurrection  to  this  age.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  we  should  find  in  such  a  place  the 
key  to  availing  prayer. 

The  disciples  had  gathered  for  the  last  supper  and 
had  finished  their  celebration  of  the  passover  feast. 
Jesus  had  washed  the  disciples’  feet.  Judas  Iscariot  had 
left  the  company  of  the  disciples.  Jesus  begins  His 
parting  address  to  His  disciples.  It  was  the  intimate 
fellowship  around  the  table,  with  the  background  of  their 
years  together.  Christ  proclaimed  the  new  commandment, 
that  they  should  love  one  another;  He  had  told  them  that 
He  was  to  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  He  had  shown 
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Himself  to  be  the  revelation  of  God  the  Father.  He 
had  £riven  them  a  vision  of  their  coming  task:  the 
greater  works  that  they  should  accomplish.  Then,  as  if 
coming  to  the  heart  of  His  message,  as  indicative  of 
how  these  greater  works  should  be  accomplished,  he 
solemnly  speaks  these  words,  “And  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it”  (John  14:13,14).  We  learn  from 
John  16:14,  that  the  disciples  had  asked  nothing  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  up  to  this  time.  It  was  a  new  command ; 
a  new  challenge;  a  new  revelation.  The  statement  was 
clear.  There  was  only  one  condition:  “in  my  name.” 
There  is  no  greater  revelation  concerning  prayer,  nor  a 
greater  challenge  to  enter  into  and  claim  God's  promise 
than  in  this  verse.  Here,  then,  is  the  key  to  availing 
prayer.  But  what  did  Christ  mean  by  asking  “in  my 
name”? 

A.  The  Meaning  of  the  **Name.** 

The  name  by  which  the  disciples  knew  their  Lord 
was  Jesus.  This  was  the  name  which  had  been  given 
Him  by  the  angel  at  the  time  of  the  annunciation. 
** Jesus**  represents  for  us  the  work  of  Christ  as  Savior, 
meaning  in  itself  “Savior.”  As  **Christ**  emphasizes  His 
kingly  and  messianic  character,  and  as  **Lord**  points 
to  His  deity  and  eternity,  so  ** Jesus**  points  to  His  work 
as  Savior.  It  is  this  name  Jesus  which  exalts  Christ. 
We  read  in  Philippians  2 :9, 10,  “Wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which 
is  above  every  name:  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.”  It  would  not  be 
so  unexpected  that  all  peoples  should  bow  to  Christ  as 
King,  or  Christ  as  Lord,  but  the  use  of  the  name  “Jesus” 
here  stands  out  in  emphasis.  It  will  further  be  noted 
that  the  disciples  did  their  miracles  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Sometimes  the  name  “Jesus”  is  used  with 
“Lord”  and  sometimes  with  “Christ,”  but  “Jesus”  is 
used  in  every  case  but  one.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
“name”  then,  the  idea  centered  in  the  name  of  “Jesus.” 
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It  is  significant  that  the  emphasis  is  on  this  title  of 
Christ.  It  was  nothing  new  to  do  things  in  the  name 
of  the  **Lord.’*  Christ  himself  is  said  to  come  in  the 
name  of  the  “Lord.”  “Lord”  simply  meant  God,  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  Only  once,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
phrase  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  used  referring  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  second  person  of  the  trinity.  This  is  in 
James  5:14,  where  the  elders  are  told  to  anoint  the  sick 
with  oil  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  In  verse  10  of  this 
chapter  the  phrase  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord”  is  used 
clearly  referring  to  God  without  reference  to  person.  It 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  verse  14  refers  specifically  to 
Christ,  but  it  could  be  easily  understood  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  Jewish  atmosphere  of  this  book, 
that  the  Old  Testament  usage  should  creep  in.  In  any 
event,  the  reference  to  the  name  “Jesus”  in  the  phrase 
“in  my  name”  is  well  marked,  whether  or  not  this  posi¬ 
tively  excludes  other  titles.  “In  the  name  of  Christ”  is 
no  where  found.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  King,  is 
still  future,  and  related  to  the  millennial  rule.  Without 
dogmatic  assumption,  then,  we  can  take  the  phrase  “in 
my  name”  to  refer  to  Christ  largely  as  the  Savior,  Jesus. 
Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is,  then,  based  first  on  His 
office  as  Savior. 

The  general  significance  of  “in  my  name”  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  partially  from  common  usage.  When  an 
individual  does  something  in  the  name  of  another,  it 
indicates  union  which  may  be  of  different  kinds.  An¬ 
drew  Murray  has  pointed  out  that  this  union  may  take 
three  different  lines:  legal,  life,  or  love.  Legal  union 
is  a  part  of  our  everyday  life.  Men  in  partnership  in 
business  are  joined  so  that  what  one  does  is  done  in  the 
name  of  the  other  and  vice  versa.  The  employee  who 
runs  a  business  for  his  employer  constantly  acts  in  the 
name  of  his  employer.  He  may  have  extended  to  him 
all  the  privileges  going  with  the  power  of  his  name 
insofar  as  the  business  is  concerned.  He  can  buy  or 
sell  with  the  power  given  him  through  his  use  of  his 
employer's  name.  This  is  a  common  example  of  legal 
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union.  Another  type  of  union  is  that  of  father  and  son. 
The  son  bears  the  father's  name  and  because  he  has 
that  name  there  fall  to  him  certain  privileges.  The 
union  is  one  of  life:  there  is  blood  relationship.  Then 
there  is  union  in  love.  The  bride  takes  the  name  of  the 
bridegroom.  She  then  has  certain  rights  and  privileges 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  has  taken  a  new  name. 
These  modern  analogies  come  far  from  representing 
what  Christ  meant  by  “in  my  name.”  He  meant  legal 
union,  life  union,  love  union,  and  yet  more  than  all  of 
this.  The  central  fact  lies  in  the  power  of  the  “name.” 

B.  Significance  of  Prayer  in  His  Name. 

The  basis  of  our  prayer  life,  it  is  evident,  is  our 
union  with  Christ.  It  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus  that  we 
pray.  This  first  of  all  has  its  relation  to  our  position 
before  God.  We  are  joined  in  “legal  union”  with  Jesus. 
We  are  His  partners.  His  servants.  We  are  working 
in  His  name.  This  is  our  position  in  virtue  of  our 
redemption  and  new  birth.  We  are  carrying  out  His 
task  in  His  name.  We  are  joined  in  “Life  union”  just 
as  the  father  is  with  the  son.  Our  position  is  not  that 
of  one  outside  the  family  of  God,  but  one  of  God's  kin; 
we  are  sons  of  God.  We  are  joined  vitally  to  God 
through  the  new  birth.  Then,  there  is  the  “love  union.” 
We  are  the  bride  of  Christ.  In  one  sense  we  have  taken 
His  name.  We  are  betrothed.  We  are  joined  to  Christ  as 
the  object  of  His  love  in  this  age  as  well  as  in  the  future 
consummation.  This  all  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  our 
position  in  Christ.  It  does  not  depend  on  our  spirituality 
or  the  quality  of  our  life.  It  is  grounded  only  on  our 
salvation  and  our  new  birth.  It  is  certain  that  this  as¬ 
pect  was  included  when  Christ  told  His  disciples  to  ask 
“in  my  name.” 

While  it  is  certain  that  these  positional  aspects  form 
a  part  of  this  truth,  it  is  also  evident  that  this  supreme 
condition  in  prayer  dealt  with  more  than  our  position 
before  God.  In  the  discourse  recorded  in  John  14,  in 
the  15th  verse,  immediately  after  the  reference  to  ask¬ 
ing  in  His  name,  Christ  continues,  “If  you  love  me,  keep 
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my  commandments.”  The  condition  of  the  believer 
is  evidently  vital  in  availing  prayer.  Obedience  is  a 
part  of  asking  “in  His  name.”  But  it  is  not  simply  a 
battle  to  do  the  Lord's  will  that  wins  answer  in  prayer. 
It  is  not  a  barter  of  our  good  works  for  what  we  want 
in  prayer.  It  is  infinitely  higher  than  this.  From  the 
teachings  in  the  parting  counsels  of  Christ,  we  learn 
that  the  key  to  the  condition  of  the  believer  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  being  “in  my  name”  is  found  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  our  abiding  in  Christ.  It 
is  evident  that  these  two  features  are  bound  intimately 
together. 

After  exhortation  to  obedience  which  followed  the 
revelation  of  the  supreme  condition  in  availing  prayer, 
Christ  immediately  proceeds  to  the  revelation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  be  the  key  to  all  their  work  for  Him,  their 
obedience,  and  their  prayer.  While  it  is  not  possible 
here  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  can  take  without  discussion  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be¬ 
lievers  which  concerns  us  here  is  the  “filling”  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  disciples  in  Acts  are  constantly  being 
“filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  clear  that  this  has  a 
vital  relation  to  the  condition  of  our  spiritual  lives. 
While  each  Christian  possesses  the  Holy  Spirit  and  has 
all  the  ministries  which  are  accomplished  incident  to 
his  new  birth,  all  Christians  do  not  continually  experi¬ 
ence  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  leaves  the  Christian  and  comes  back  again, 
but  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  Christian  is  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  is  in  the  complete  charge  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  all  of  him, 
filling  his  life,  governing  his  activity.  It  is  evident  that 
this  has  a  vital  relation  to  availing  prayer.  Praying  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  only  possible  in  the  condition  of 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  we  are  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
As  we  examine  the  Scripture  revelation  concerning  the 
part  the  Holy  Spirit  has  in  the  prayer  of  the  believer. 
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we  easily  establish  this  idea.  Romans  8 :14  tells  us  that 
the  sons  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit 
leads  us  in  prayer,  guiding  our  requests  that  they  may 
conform  to  God's  will.  We  learn,  too,  that  the  Spirit 
makes  intercession  for  us  in  Romans  8:26.  While  the 
Spirit  makes  intercession  for  every  Christian,  it  is  only 
possible  for  the  Spirit  to  lead  those  who  are  yielded  to 
His  leading.  To  those  who  are  grieving  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Spirit  to  leave  His  work 
of  ministering  to  take  up  the  work  of  reproving.  The 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  filling  the  believer  is, 
therefore,  a  most  vital  part  of  praying  in  His  name. 
In  all  true  prayer,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in¬ 
herent.  When  Jesus  told  His  disciples  to  pray  in  His 
name.  He  was  most  certainly  contemplating  this  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  Spirit  who  was  to  inspire 
them,  guide  them,  fit  them,  for  praying  in  His  name.  It 
was  only  as  their  mortality  was  lifted  into  the  realm  of 
immortality  that  they  would  be  able  to  pray  in  His 
name.  This  ministry  of  the  Spirit  depended  on  their 
yielding  to  the  Spirit  in  all  things.  As  such  it  forms 
a  great  conditional  element  which  not  only  determines 
the  spirituality  of  a  Christian,  but  also  the  effectiveness 
of  his  prayer. 

Companion  to  this  essential  feature  of  praying  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  is  the  exhortation  of  Christ  that  His 
disciples  abide  in  Him.  In  the  15th  chapter  of  John  we 
have  an  analogy  teaching  the  intimate  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  disciples.  In  the  opening  verse,  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  as  “the  true  vine.”  In  contrast  to 
Israel,  the  fruitless  vine,  Jesus  was  the  true  vine.  In 
the  fifth  verse  of  this  same  chapter,  repeating  the  fact 
that  He  is  the  vine,  He  adds,  “Ye  are  the  branches.”  It 
was  an  analogy  which  should  have  been  clear  to  each 
one  of  the  disciples.  They  were  the  branches  of  the 
vine.  They  had  been  cut  off  the  fruitless  vine,  Israel, 
and  had  become  joined  to  the  true  vine,  Jesus.  It  was 
a  forerunner  to  the  revelation  of  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  joined  in  organic  union  with  the  head.  In  the 
fourth  verse  in  this  chapter,  Jesus  bids  His  disciples 
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to  “abide  in  me.”  “As  a  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me.”  The  logic  was  inexorable.  If 
the  disciples  were  to  bear  fruit,  they  could  do  so  only 
in  virtue  of  their  union  with  Christ.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  draw  their  strength  from  Christ  just  as  the 
branches  drew  their  strength  from  the  vine. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  command  of  Christ, 
”Abide  in  me,”  that  this  is  a  conditional  feature  and  not 
a  part  of  the  Christian’s  position  in  grace.  Yet  it  is 
an  interesting  question  whether  it  is  possible  for  a 
Christian  to  do  anything  else  than  “abide”  in  Christ. 
It  is  clear  that  every  Christian  is  a  living  part  of  the 
vine.  Why  then  did  Christ  bid  His  disciples  to  “abide 
in  me”  if  it  is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  do  anything 
else?  This  argument  has  been  advanced  by  those  who 
believe  a  Christian  can  be  saved  and  then  lost.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  lies  in  a  too  literal  interpretation 
of  this  figure  which  Christ  is  using.  The  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  figure  of  the  vine  is  to  make  clear  the  secret 
of  fruitfvlness.  The  subject  of  salvation  is  not  being 
dealt  with  at  all.  Christ  is  talking  to  Christians.  Judas 
Iscariot  was  not  in  the  company  when  these  words  were 
spoken.  Christ  was  clearly  speaking  of  a  conditional 
element  in  the  lives  of  Christians.  “Abiding”  is  not 
the  condition  of  being  a  branch,  but  the  condition  of  a 
branch.  According  as  the  branch  abides  in  the  vine,  it 
brings  forth  fruit.  Rev.  David  Brown  comments  on 
this  verse,  “As  in  a  fruit  tree,  some  branches  may  be 
fruitful,  others  quite  barren,  according  as  there  is  a 
vital  connection  between  the  branch  and  the  stock,  or  no 
vital  connection ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  may  be  spirit¬ 
ually  fruitful  or  the  reverse  according  as  they  are  vitally 
and  spiritually  connected  with  Christ,  or  but  externally 
and  mechanically  attached  to  Him.”  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  “abiding”  in  Christ  is  an  essential  condition  of 
fruit  bearing,  and  also  has  a  vital  relation  to  effectual 
prayer. 

In  the  seventh  verse  of  this  same  15th  chapter  of 
John,  we  have  a  definite  link  with  our  problem  of 
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praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  another  great  prayer 
promise  with  a  condition  clearly  parallel  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  praying  in  His  name.  ^‘If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you.”  The  condition  here  is  twofold 
in  character.  First,  it  involves  abiding  in  Christ.  This 
connotes  our  drawing  our  strength  and  nourishment 
from  Him,  living  in  organic  union  with  Him,  and  bring¬ 
ing  forth  fruit  accordingly.  The  second  condition  in 
this  prayer  promise  is  if  “my  words  abide  in  you.”  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  change  here  from  the 
previous  statement  in  verse  four,  “Abide  in  me,  and  I 
in  you.”  The  fact  that  Christ  is  in  us  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  conditional.  The  change  from  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  in  the  believer  to  having  His  words  abiding  in 
the  believer  was  a  preparation  for  the  promise  of 
answered  prayer.  It  is  necessary  not  only  that  we  draw 
our  strength  and  nourishment  from  Christ,  but  also 
that  His  words  purge  the  vine  and  cleanse  it  (verses 
two  and  three).  It  is  only  as  Christ’s  words  and  the 
words  of  the  Scripture  abide  in  us  that  we  are  able  to 
pray  according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  and  according  to 
our  purpose,  if  we  are  Spirit-filled.  The  promise  that 
“if  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall 
ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you,”  clearly 
is  parallel  to  asking  “in  my  name.”  Each  interprets 
the  other.  To  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  involves  as 
an  essential  characteristic,  then,  not  only  the  filling  of 
the  Spirit,  but  what  that  filling  involves :  our  abiding  in 
the  vine  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  His  word  abiding  in  us. 

C.  Concliision:  Praying  in  His  Name  in  Relation 
to  God*s  Program. 

It  is  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  that  God 
is  carrying  out  an  eternally  planned  and  decreed  pro¬ 
gram.  Every  element  is  foreordained  and  foreknown. 
The  salvation  of  every  Christian  is  predestinated  and  a 
part  of  God’s  plan  from  the  beginning.  How  then  can 
prayer  be  said  to  really  change  things?  What  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  effectual 
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prayer  and  God's  eternal  decree  which  cannot  be 
changed?  The  solution  lies  simply  and  clearly  in  “pray¬ 
ing  in  His  name.”  It  is  difficult  at  best  to  correlate 
man’s  will  and  God’s  eternal  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  that  God’s  plan  is  unchangeable  and  yet 
that  man  is  a  free  agent.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  is 
contrary  to  reason  as  that  it  is  above  reason.  It  is  in  a 
realm  for  which  man  has  little  capacity.  It  is  outside 
our  realm.  But,  clearly,  praying  in  His  name  solves  the 
problem,  insofar  as  we  can  solve  it.  Just  how  is  the 
problem  solved? 

It  is  evident  from  previous  material  that  praying 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  involves  first  of  all  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  He  fills  the 
Christian  not  only  teaches  and  guides,  but  prays  through 
the  believer  what  has  been  in  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God  from  the  beginning.  In  this  condition  of  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  in  which  all  the  fullness  of  abid¬ 
ing  is  realized,  the  Christian  literally  prays  just  as 
Christ  would  pray.  Insofar  as  this  end  is  realized  the 
Christian  prays  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  stands  not 
only  in  his  position  as  a  child  of  God,  but  he  stands  in  a 
condition  where  he  is  a  free  channel  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  speak  through  him  the  prayer  which  God  wants  him 
to  pray.  This  praying  is  a  marvelous  reality.  The  free 
agency  of  man  is  in  no  wise  taken  away,  but  the  will  is 
definitely  given  over  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  an  enter¬ 
ing  into  not  only  the  position  of  partnership,  but  the 
condition  of  partnership.  We  become  literally,  fully, 
God’s  partners  in  His  work  on  earth.  This,  then,  is 
what  Christ  meant  when  he  spoke  of  praying  “in  my 
name.”  The  wonder  of  this  privilege  of  pra3dng  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  is  something  beyond  human  expression. 
It  speaks  eloquently  of  God’s  love,  of  His  provision  for 
our  Christian  lives,  of  the  opportunity  in  prayer  which 
we  all  have.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  un¬ 
realized  possibilities  in  praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
There  is  no  privilege  which  is  more  blessed  or  speaks 
more  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  secret  of  an  abundant, 
fruitful  life  lies  in  prayer;  the  secret  of  prayer  lies  in 
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praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Enough  could  never  be 
written  on  this  theme,  nor  could  it  be  adequately  treated. 
Praying  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  is  infinite  in  its  possibili¬ 
ties,  infinite  in  its  privileges;  it  is  at  the  center  of 
God’s  gracious  provision  for  our  lives  on  earth. 

Summary 

Prayer,  then,  can  be  said  to  be  a  pivotal  theme  of 
the  Scriptures.  God  has  a  definite  plan  for  prayer  as 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Prayer  is  an  essential  part 
of  God’s  program.  Prayer  rests  both  on  a  Christian’s 
position,  and  his  condition.  As  to  his  position,  God 
has  wrought  completely  for  every  Christian  all  that 
enters  into  his  position,  and  thus  opens  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian  equal  opportunity  in  prayer.  As  to  his  condition, 
the  Christian  is  hindered  in  prayer  by  his  inherited  sin, 
by  his  acts  of  sin,  and  by  the  person  and  work  of  Satan. 
Restoration  into  fellowship  with  God  lost  through  sin 
is  complete  for  the  Christian  by  simple  confession  of 
sin.  Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  the  key  to  over¬ 
coming  the  hindrances  to  prayer.  This  is  found  first 
in  the  character  of  the  “name,”  in  that  it  rests  on  the 
work  of  Christ  as  Savior.  This  involves  all  that  Christ 
did  and  is  doing.  Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  char¬ 
acterized  and  conditioned  by  our  abiding  in  Him  and 
our  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  relation  to 
God’s  eternal  decree,  predestination,  and  all  that  enters 
into  the  immutability  of  God,  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  solves  the  whole  problem  in  that  such  prayer  is 
just  as  Jesus  would  have  prayed  it.  Prayer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  therefore  the  means  for  accomplishing  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  and  on  the  part  of  God  what 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  the 
highest  work  of  every  Christian;  it  enters  into  the 
loftiest  privilege ;  it  is  the  key  to  every  spiritual 
treasure. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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JOHN  CALVIN,  A  PROPHET  OF  GOD 
By  Archer  E.  Anderson 

Editor’s  Note. — ^After  graduation  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  School  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Anderson  served  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Central  America  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Texas  Christian  University 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  Evangelical 
Theological  College,  also  a  candidate  for  the  Th.M.  degree 
in  May.  He  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cleburne,  Texas. — ^R.  T.  C. 

As  we  read  the  pages  of  the  spiritual  history  of 
mankind  we  see  an  elect  group  of  men  who  stand  out 

from  the  many  of  their  day.  They  form  a  glorious 

band.  They  are  the  men  whom  God  chose  to  lead  their 
brethren  into  the  possession  of  His  Truth.  Some  are 
prophets  who  spoke  as  they  were  borne  along  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Others  are  teachers  who  unfolded  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Word  of  God.  Together  they  may  be  called 
“the  torch-bearers  of  mankind.” 

Within  this  group  must  be  included  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  the  friend  of  God;  Moses,  with 
whom  God  spoke  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his 
friend;  David,  the  founder  of  Messiah’s  royal  line;  the 
prophets,  to  whom  were  revealed  things  that  eye  had 

not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  entered  into  the 

heart  of  man,  and  who  recorded  these  things  in  words 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  taught;  the  Christ,  God’s  holy  Son 
who  is  Himself  the  Light  that  others  carried  to  the 
world. 

Many  have  shared  in  carrying  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  Christ  to  the  world  since  He  gave  the  great  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  disciples.  Certain  men  of  this  group  are 
outstanding.  Each  had  his  particular  mission.  To¬ 
gether  they  form  a  spiritual  ancestry.  Three  of  them 
have  a  special  affinity  to  each  other  and  to  the  Truth  of 
God.  Paul,  the  chosen  vessel  through  whom  God  gave 
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the  revelation  of  church  doctrine;  St.  Augustine,  who 
recognized  and  exalted  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  that 
brings  salvation;  and  John  Calvin,  who  gave  to  the 
Protestant  reformation,  and  to  the  ensuing  ages,  a  com¬ 
plete,  Biblical  theology;  these  men  stand  out  from  the 
many  as  “torch-bearers  of  mankind.” 

Each  of  these  was  a  chosen  vessel,  ordained  of  God 
to  meet  a  definite  need  in  the  revelation  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  truth.  Paul  was  chosen  to  give  to  men  the  great 
church  truths  that  had  been  hidden  in  God  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  St.  Augustine  was  the  elect 
instrument  of  God  who  should  experience,  and  then 
focus  man’s  attention  upon  the  sovereign  grace  of  God. 
John  Calvin  was  raised  up  to  give  to  the  Protestant 
reformation  a  system  of  doctrine,  about  which  the  great 
forces  of  spiritual  power  released  by  the  reformation 
might  cluster,  and  through  which  they  might  spread 
until  they  had  embraced  the  world. 

Few  men  have  left  their  infiuence  so  indelibly 
stamped  upon  ensuing  ages  as  have  these  great  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  church.  On  this  425th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Calvin,  and  400th  anniversary  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  masterpiece.  The  Institutes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  we  bless  the  memory  of  John  Calvin,  a 
prophet  of  *God. 

We  search  diligently  to  discover  the  reason  for  the 
permanence  of  Calvin’s  infiuence  upon  history.  Which 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  his  life  caused  his  in¬ 
fiuence  to  spread  so  universally,  and  to  abide  so  in¬ 
delibly  through  these  400  years?  Was  it  because  the 
University  of  Geneva  came  into  being  through  the  life 
of  this  man?  Does  the  secret  of  his  lasting  infiuence 
lie  in  the  unique  work  that  he  wrought  at  Geneva,  when 
he  strove  to  make  it  a  model  Christian  community,  and, 
as  one  of  his  critics  has  said,  successfully  concentrated 
there  “a  moral  force  that  saved  the  reformation,  or 
rather,  to  put  it  at  its  full  effect,  which  saved  Europe?” 
Or,  does  the  indelible  impression  of  John  Calvin  result 
from  the  simple  fact  that  John  Calvin  was  a  mouthpiece 
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through  which  God  spoke,  that  John  Calvin  was  truly 
a  prophet  of  God? 

No  one  would  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Geneva.  Neither  would 
anyone  overestimate  its  importance  by  ascribing  to  it 
the  permanence  of  the  influence  of  this  man  of  God. 
The  same  may  be  said  regarding  his  religio-socio-politico 
efforts  at  Geneva.  These  were  a  noble  experiment,  but 
hardly  a  permanent,  world-wide  impression. 

The  answer  to  our  quest  lies  in  this  question,  what 
is  the  influence  of  John  Calvin?  This  question  is  easily 
answered.  John  Calvin  lives  through  Calvinism.  His 
influence  is  abiding  because  he  spoke  as  a  prophet  of 
God.  His  message,  Calvinism,  lives  as  the  message  of 
God  to  a  sin-cursed  world;  a  light,  the  light  of  Christ, 
in  the  darkness  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  con¬ 
fusion.  What,  then,  is  Calvinism? 

As  so  frequently  is  the  case,  a  detail  of  Calvinism 
has  been  seized  upon  as  a  means  of  ridicule  by  those 
who  spurn  the  message  of  this  great  prophet  of  God. 
To  such  critics,  Calvinism  means  predestination,  which 
is  soon  exaggerated  into  fatalism.  By  this  simple  pro¬ 
cedure,  superficial  to  say  the  least,  the  message  of  this 
prophet  of  God  is  assigned  to  the  limbo  of  unimportance. 

Predestination  is  truly  a  part  of  Calvinism,  but  is 
only  a  part.  The  true  heart  of  Calvinism  is  the 
twice-repeated  Scriptural  assertion  that  “salvation  is 
of  the  Lord.”  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Sovereignty 
of  God  is  the  central  tenet  of  Calvinism.  It  defines 
that  sovereignty.  It  not  only  insists  that  God  is  upon 
the  throne,  but  also,  and  with  equal  emphasis,  insists 
that  God  upon  the  throne  and  from  the  throne  is  the 
author  of  salvation,  that  “salvation  is  of  the  Lord.” 
“Calvinism  begins  with  God.  It  centers  in  God.  It 
ends  with  the  vision  of  God  in  His  glory.  It  de¬ 
termines  to  render  to  God  His  rights  in  every  sphere 
of  life-activity.”  (Warfield,  Calvin  and  Calvinism), 
In  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  it  says,  “I  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
our  God.”  In  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield, 
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''it  insists  that  God,  in  His  Son,  acting  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  recognized  as  our  veritable  Savior.” 

Calvinism,  then,  is  a  complete  system  of  theology 
that  anchors  itself  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God. 
Its  doctrine  of  salvation  begins  with  God,  continues  in 
God,  and  concludes  with  God.  Chief  among  the  tenets 
are  the  following  details: 

1.  Salvation  originates  in  God.  The  gap  which 
separates  man  from  God  is  too  great  to  be  bridged  by 
any  efforts  of  man.  As  Karl  Barth  would  say,  there  is 
no  way  from  man  to  God;  there  is  only  a  way  from 
God  to  man.  "Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.” 

2.  The  way  of  salvation  was  planned  by  God  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  philosophical 
problem  of  evil  is  lessened  when  it  is  seen  that  God 
planned  the  remedy  before  He  permitted  the  presence 
of  sin.  God  promised  eternal  life  before  the  world 
began  (Titus  1:2).  Calvary  is  not  an  afterthought,  a 
way  out  of  a  predicament.  It,  and  the  eternal  life 
that  should  ensue  from  it,  were  decreed  by  God  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Acts  2:23;  Rev. 
13:8;  etc.). 

3.  The  heirs  of  salvation  were  known,  loved,  and 
chosen  by  God  in  grace  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  "Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you.”  "For  whom  He  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre¬ 
destinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son. . . . 
Moreover  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also 
called:  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified; 
whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified.”  "Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ:  according  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in 
Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should 
be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love:  having 
predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will”  (John  15:16;  Rom.  8:27-30;  Eph.  1:3-6).  I  have 
quoted  these  Scriptures  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I 
speak  of  something  infinitely  greater  than  mere  fore- 
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knowledge.  I  speak  of  the  sovereign  decrees  of  God. 
Were  these  decrees  dependent  upon  something  God  fore¬ 
knew  about  men,  then  it  would  follow  that  salvation 
originated  in  a  foreknown  behavior  of  men.  The  way 
would  then  be  from  man  to  God  to  man.  This  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  way  originates  in  God,  and  proceeds  from 
God  to  man.  The  basis  for  the  election  made  by  God 
must  remain  in  the  will  of  God,  His  sovereign  grace. 

This  fact,  when  comprehended  together  with,  and  in 
relation  to,  the  other  tenets  of  Calvinism,  brings  a  won¬ 
derful  joy,  a  glowing  sense  of  security,  and  strength 
sufficient  for  every  emergency  in  life.  The  history  of 
Calvinists  in  times  of  terrible  persecution  amply  demon¬ 
strates  this. 

This  tenet  of  Calvinism  recognizes  Jesus  as  the 
Author  of  our  faith.  It  declares  without  flinching,  and 
with  full  acceptance  of  the  logical  consequences,  that 
salvation  is  of  the  Lord. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  possible  only  by  a  self¬ 
revelation  of  God.  As  Paul  would  say,  “In  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.”  Man's 
sin  has  completely  alienated  him  from  God;  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  man's  intellectual  equipment  is  incapable  of 
discovering  God.  Only  when  God  unveils  Himself  can 
man  know  Him. 

5.  God  has  revealed  Himself  immediately  to  His 
prophets,  who  recorded  that  revelation  in  a  supernatural 
record,  the  Bible.  “We,  therefore,  owe  it  (the  Bible) 
the  same  reverence  which  we  owe  to  God  Himself,  since 
it  has  proceeded  from  Him  alone,  and  there  is  nothing 
human  mixed  with  it.”* 

6.  Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  order  for  any  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  revelation  of  God  and  salvation  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  God  must  speak  immediately  to  each 
person.  Man,  as  he  is,  receives  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.  The 
Holy  Spirit  must  remove  the  blindness  of  a  man,  by 

’Calvin,  Com.  on  U  Tim.  3:16.  Hoc  prius  est  membrum,  eandem  scrip- 

turae  reverentium  deber;  quern  Deo  deferimus,  quia  ad  eo  solo 

manavit,  nec  quidquem  humani  habet  admistum. 
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working  within  him,  before  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the 
glorious  Christ  can  shine  upon  him.  The  instruments 
used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  subjective  influence  are 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  human  conscience.  This  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  He  causes  the  elect  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Word  of  God,  is  immediate  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  elect.  Our  fathers  called  it  “effectual  call¬ 
ing.” 

7.  The  sole  basis  of  salvation  is  the  finished  work 
of  Christ,  who  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He 
might  bring  us  to  God.  His  death  was  an  expiation  for 
our  sins.  In  His  vicarious  atonement  the  principle  of 
grace  is  fully  established.  The  Christian  sings: 

^‘Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring, 

Simply  to  thy  Cross  I  cling.*' 

8.  Salvation  is  received  by  grace  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  man,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  theories  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  Some  say, 
with  Pelagius,  that  salvation  is  by  character.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  say  that  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  Others  teach  that  salvation 
is  by  a  sort  of  cooperation  between  man  and  God;  that 
God  does  His  part,  but  man  must  likewise  do  his  part. 
These  nullify  the  grace  of  God  and  seek  to  establish  sal¬ 
vation  by  human  merit — ^making  a  way  from  man  to 
God.  They  forget  that  the  Book  says  that  man  is  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  utterly  incapable  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  in  his  own  salvation.  Calvinism  teaches  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  of  the  Lord. 

9.  Salvation  is  a  direct  and  immediate  experience 
with  God.  In  all  of  its  implications  it  is  theocentric.  It 
inevitably  results  in  character.  It  proceeds  from  God 
to  man,  and  transforms  the  man.  It  is  a  new  life.  It 
is  not  a  rebuilding  of  the  old  life.  It  is  something  to¬ 
tally  new,  a  life  given  directly  by  God  through  re-crea¬ 
tion.  Jesus  called  it  the  new  birth.  It  is  dva>9ev,  from 
above.  It  is  as  far  removed  from  legalism  as  heaven  is 
removed  from  earth.  It  results  in  the  law  of  God  being 
written  within  the  man,  rather  than  upon  tables  of 
stone.  It  transforms  from  within.  It  is  a  direct  im- 
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plantation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  heart  of 
an  individual. 

Critics  of  Calvin  have  complained  that  he  failed  to 
stress  the  importance  of  correct  behavior.  If  by  that 
criticism  they  mean  that  Calvin  insisted  that  correct 
behavior  is  in  no  sense  a  means  to  salvation,  they  are 
correct.  If,  however,  they  mean  that  Calvinism  has 
failed  to  stress  correct  behavior  as  a  result  of  salvation, 
they  are  wrong.  No  one  has  placed  greater  emphasis 
upon  character  as  a  result  and  indication  of  salvation 
than  has  John  Calvin.  In  the  words  of  Karl  Barth: 
justification  is  by  grace  alone,  but  there  can  be  no  justi¬ 
fication  that  does  not  include  salvation.  The  law, 
through  the  gospel,  is  written,  or  born,  into  the  life  of 
the  saved  person,  whose  conduct  is  now  corrected  by  the 
new  life  (dvoydev)  rather  than  by  external  coercion.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  the  answer  to  the  whole  problem  of  ethics.  A 
new  life  is  introduced  immediately  from  above.  This 
new  life  carries  the  characteristics  of  “Above”  and 
demonstrates  them  in  the  present  life. 

Nowhere  is  sterling  Christian  character  more  com¬ 
monly  found  than  among  Calvinists.  James  Anthony 
Froude,  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  says  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  “I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider,  if  Calvin¬ 
ism  be,  as  we  are  told,  fatal  to  morality,  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  first  symptom  of  its  operation,  wherever 
it  established  itself,  was  to  obliterate  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sins  and  crimes,  and  to  make  the  moral  law  the 
rule  of  life  for  the  state  as  well  as  persons?  I  shall  ask 
you  again,  why,  if  it  be  a  creed  of  intellectual  servitude, 
it  was  able  to  inspire  and  maintain  the  gravest  efforts 
ever  made  to  break  the  yoke  of  unjust  authority?  When 
all  else  has  failed;  when  patriotism  has  covered  its  face, 
and  human  courage  has  broken  down;  when  intellect 
has  yielded,  as  Gibbon  says,  “with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,” 
content  to  philosophize  in  the  closet  or  abroad  worship 
with  the  vulgar;  when  emotion,  and  sentiment,  and 
tender  imaginative  piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of 
superstition,  and  have  dreamed  themselves  into  forget¬ 
fulness  that  there  is  any  difference  between  lies  and 
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truth,  the  slavish  form  of  belief  called  Calvinism,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  many  forms,  has  born  ever  an  inflexible 
front  to  illusion  and  mendacity,  and  has  preferred 
rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like  flint  than  to  bend 
before  violence  or  melt  under  enervating  temptation. 

The  Calvinists  abhorred,  as  no  other  body  of  men 
ever  more  abhorred,  all  conscious  mendacity,  all  im¬ 
purity,  all  moral  wrong  of  every  kind  so  far  as  they  could 
recognize  it.  Whatever  exists  at  this  moment  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  of  conscientious  fear  of  doing  evil  is 
the  remnant  of  the  convictions  that  were  branded  by 
the  Calvinists  into  the  people's  hearts.”* 

This  much  is  quoted  to  refute  the  idea  that  Calvin¬ 
ism  is  fatal  to  morals.  If  salvation  is  a  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  experience  with  God,  if  salvation  is  a  totally 
new  life  introduced  dvcD^ev,  from  above,  bearing  the 
characteristics  of  “Above,”  how  could  it  result  in  any¬ 
thing  other  than  the  transformation  of  the  vessels  of 
clay  into  which  it  has  come  to  abide? 

10.  Calvinism,  which  begins  in  God,  and  continues 
in  God,  concludes  in  God.  It  makes  salvation  reach  back 
into  the  gracious  counsels  of  God  before  creation.  It 
makes  salvation  reach  forward  until  it  blends  into  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  day.  It  teaches  that  God  will  keep 
eternally  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  assurance 
gives  security,  joy,  and  power  to  those  who  know  Him 
in  whom  they  have  believed. 

These  great  tenets  of  doctrine,  which  together  re¬ 
mind  us  that  salvation  is  of  the  Lord,  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  abiding  message  of  that  prophet  of  God 
whom  we  honor,  John  Calvin.  They  are  more  than 
dogma.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the  Word  which 
God  has  spoken. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  dissertation  should  create 
the  impression  that  these  doctrines  originated  with  John 
Calvin.  They  constitute  the  message  of  Isaiah,  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  of  Ezekiel,  of  the  gospels,  of  Paul.  They  had 
been  obscured  by  centuries  of  sacerdotalism  and  im¬ 
potent  ritualisms  that  had  usurped  the  place  of  true 
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faith.  John  Calvin  was  merely  God’s  chosen  instru¬ 
ment  to  bring  them  back  into  prominence.  He  was  able 
to  comprehend  them  and  to  systematize  them  into  a 
complete  theology.  As  such  an  instrument,  John  Calvin 
can  say  with  Moses,  “My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  rain, 
my  speech  shall  distil  as  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass.” 

John  Calvin,  a  prophet  of  God,  has  a  vital  and  much 
needed  message  for  the  church  of  this  present  age.  Just 
as  the  light  of  faith  had  become  obscured  by  sacerdotal¬ 
ism  and  ritualism  in  his  day,  so  the  same  light  of  faith 
has  become  obscured  in  our  day  by  rationalism  and 
humanism. 

The  message  of  the  church  has  become  anthropocen¬ 
tric.  The  church  has  become  a  means  of  representing 
man  to  man,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  the  God-ap¬ 
pointed  messenger  which  should  represent  God  to  man. 
For  many,  the  objective  of  the  church  has  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  a  certain  form  of  state.  Socialism  is  advo¬ 
cated  as  though  the  establishment  of  a  socialistic  state 
were  synonymous  with  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  from 
God  is  obscured,  if  not  forgotten.  A  great  Babel  of 
human  effort  has  been  erected  as  a  substitute  for  Divine 
self-revelation. 

The  positiveness  of  the  message  of  John  Calvin,  is 
needed  today  as  an  antidote  to  the  prevalent  confusion. 
The  crying  need  of  our  generation  is  God,  revealing 
Himself,  through  His  Word,  directly  and  immediately  to 
men,  introducing  the  new  life  which  is  dvo>d£v,  from 
above.  This  need  is  met  by  the  message  of  this  prophet 
of  God,  John  Calvin.  His  doctrine  drops  as  rain  upon 
parched  ground  today,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass. 

Cleburne,  Texas. 
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Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  on  The  International  Les¬ 
sons.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.  W.  A.  Wilde 

Company.  $1.90 — postpaid  $2.00. 

When  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  choice 
was  made  of  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith  as  Editor  of 
PeloubePs  Select  Notes  on  The  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  favorable  comment  was  heard  on  every 
hand;  however,  the  election  of  Dr.  Smith  to  this  great 
service  has  been  more  than  justified  by  the  1935  vol¬ 
ume — ^the  sixty-first  in  the  whole  series  and  the  first 
to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Smith — ^which  has  just  come  from 
the  press. 

No  statement  is  necessary  here  of  the  high  and  au¬ 
thoritative  place  which  Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  has  held 
in  the  field  of  exposition  of,  and  general  helps  on,  the 
Sunday  School  lesson;  but  the  present  volume  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  value.  No  teacher  or  student  who  takes  the 
study  of  the  Sunday  School  lesson  seriously  can  afford 
to  be  without  these  notes. 

In  his  foreword  to  his  first  volume.  Dr.  Smith  has 
paid  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Wells. 
He  has  also  set  forth  with  clearness  his  own  purpose 
to  remain  true  to  the  conservative  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  present  volume  is  a  refreshing  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Editors  high  ideals. 

Few  men  in  this  generation  are  more  gifted  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  field  of  bibliographies  than  Dr.  Smith. 
This  feature  of  his  work  is  exceedingly  rich  in  this 
volume. 

The  treatment  of  each  lesson  incorporates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features: 

(1)  The  objective  of  each  lesson;  (2)  the  setting 
of  the  lesson  (time  and  place) ;  (3)  general  subject  di¬ 
vided  for  study;  (4)  suggestive  outlines;  6)  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  bibliography;  (6)  the  Biblical  ap¬ 
proach  to  lesson  text;  (7)  A  concise  interpretation  of 
text,  verse  by  verse;  (8)  application  of  lesson  truths 
to  everyday  life;  (9)  quotation  illustrations  from  fore¬ 
most  Biblical  scholars  and  references  from  the  broad¬ 
est  fields  of  literature;  (10)  pictorial  illustrations  from 
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the  master  painters  of  religious  art;  (11)  the  lesson  in 
life  and  literature;  and  (12)  test  questions  and  subjects 
for  open  discussion. 

The  publishers"  estimation  of  this  monumental  work 
is  not  overdrawn,  “A  veritable  encyclopedia  of  infor¬ 
mation,  workable  aids  and  inspirational  material  for 
teachers  of  all  grades,  for  officials  and  pastors  as  well.” 

In  this  day  of  doctrinal  confusion  it  is  cause  for 
genuine  thanksgiving  that,  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Smith 
to  the  editorial  chair,  Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  vital  force  in  the  promulgation  of  the  truth  of 
God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


The  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  James  Hardy  Ropes.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  117  pp.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  four  lectures  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Prof.  Ropes  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  sources  from  which  the  Evangelists  drew  their  ma¬ 
terials  ;  but  with  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  ap¬ 
proached  their  subject,  how  this  affected  what  they 
selected  for  record,  and  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  presented  it.  He  holds  that  Mark  had  a  theologi¬ 
cal  purpose,  trying  not  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  a  fact  which  they  already  believed,  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  could  have  come  about  that  His  career  on 
earth  ended  as  it  did.  Matthew,  he  says,  is  a  systematic 
compendium  or  handbook  of  what  was  known  about 
the  deeds  and  words  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  with  direct  biographical  intention,  the  Gospel 
being  but  the  first  volume  of  a  more  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  of  which  the  Book  of  Acts  is  the  second. 

The  conservative  scholar  will  differ  with  the  author 
on  a  number  of  things.  He  will  welcome,  however,  the 
trend  in  modern  Synoptic  criticism,  as  indicated  by  this 
volume.  We  refer  to  the  writer’s  statement  that  all 
four  Gospels  were  in  existence  by  A.  D.  100;  that  the 
so-called  “Q”  hypothesis  as  a  source  for  the  Gospels, 
especially  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  is  losing  ground,  it 
becoming  increasingly  uncertain  whether  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  ever  even  existed;  and  that  we  must  fall  back  to 
some  extent  at  least  on  the  “oral  tradition”  for  the 
origin  of  the  Synoptics. 


H.  C.  Thiessen. 
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Why  God  Became  Man.  By  P.  B.  Fitzwater,  D.D.  The 
Bible  Institute  Colportagre  Association.  79  pp.  Cloth, 
paper  30^. 

In  nine  short  chapters  Dr.  Fitzwater  discusses  the 
vital  and  timely  subject  of  the  Incarnation.  His  view¬ 
point  is  throughout  that  of  the  conservative  scholar.  He 
carries  the  reader  back  to  God’s  eternal  purpose  and  on 
to  the  consummation  of  salvation  in  the  future.  The 
author  does  not  “darken  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge,”  but  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  shows 
that  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  is  related 
to  both  man  and  the  creation.  It  is  the  bridge  thrown 
by  God  over  the  chasm  made  by  sin  over  which  man 
may  come  back  into  fellowship  with  Him,  and  also  “the 
divine  method  of  ultimately  delivering  the  entire  crea¬ 
tion  from  its  burdens.”  Though  dealing  with  the  most 
profound  themes,  the  book  is  written  in  nontechnical 
language.  It  should  be  read  by  every  believer  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  faith,  and  by  every  one  who  ques¬ 
tions  the  Deity  of  Christ.  It  is  Scriptural,  convincing, 
and  unanswerable. 

H.  C.  Thiessen. 


The  Fixture  op  the  Kingdom  in  Prophecy  and  Ful¬ 
fillment.  A  Study  of  the  Scope  of  “Spiritualiza¬ 
tion”  in  Scripture.  By  M.  J.  Wyngaarden,  Ph.D. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House.  211  pp.  $1.60. 

The  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  In¬ 
terpretation  in  Calvin  Theological  Seminary,  begins  by 
citing  the  literal  fulfillment  of  certain  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  then  raises  the  question  whether  all  prophecy 
need  be  fulfilled  in  this  fashion  or  whether  it  may  be 
spiritualized,  that  is,  be  treated  as  having  a  broader 
and  more  spiritual  application,  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  present  age.  A  study  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  theocracy,  such  as  are  embraced 
in  the  terms  Israel,  Zion,  the  Promised  Land,  and  the 
Old  Covenant,  has  led  the  author  to  think  that  there 
is  a  latent  spiritualization  of  these  themes  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself  which  paves  the  way  for  the  evident 
spiritualization  of  them  in  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  opinion,  but  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  fortify  the  position  by  more  inductive 
study  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  than  is  com¬ 
mon.  Apart  from  one’s  convictions  on  this  subject,  he 
must  credit  the  author  with  having  put  both  ability  and 
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care  into  his  work.  The  study  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  research,  and  one  of 
the  most  important. 

However,  the  author's  treatment  of  latent  spiritual¬ 
ization  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  seems  to  regard 
as  the  strong  feature  of  his  position,  we  regard  as  the 
weakest.  Space  does  not  permit  a  review  of  such  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  argument,  but  we  mention  one  or  two.  We 
are  told  that  Zion  may  be  identified  with  the  Church. 
The  Old  Testament  basis  is  found  in  three  passages: 
Isa.  49 :14 ;  51 :3 ;  52 :1, 2.  Examination  of  the  passages 
in  question  shows  that  the  contexts  in  every  case  treat 
Zion  as  intimately  connected  with  the  actual  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  land,  even  when  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  are  temporarily  removed  from  their 
home.  In  other  words,  Zion  is  not  presented  in  these 
Scriptures  as  an  organism,  such  as  the  Church  is,  but 
always  as  inseparable  from  the  land. 

The  Church  is  pictured  by  the  author  as  spiritual 
Israel,  the  true  continuation  of  the  covenant  nation.  The 
fact  that  the  Church  is  made  up  largely  of  Gentiles 
ceases  to  be  a  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  Isaiah  actually  foretold  this  condition  (44:5). 
The  author's  comment  on  the  passage  follows.  “This 
prophecy  involves  an  initial  application  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  proselyte  of  the  covenant;  but  it  also  has  a 
broader  basis  of  application,  in  the  Gentiles  of  the  New 
Testament  day  that  publicly  profess  their  allegiance 
to  Jehovah,  and  their  incorporation  into  his  covenant 
people,  Israel."  While  it  is  true  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  makes  use  of  Old  Testament  predictions  regard¬ 
ing  the  Gentile  in  order  to  show  that  its  offer  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles  is  grounded  on  the  principle  of  their 
inclusion  in  God's  saving  purpose,  the  point  of  view 
maintained  in  the  New  Testament  certainly  is  not  the 
identity  of  Israel  and  the  Church,  or  even  their  integra¬ 
tion.  For  if  such  were  the  case,  Paul,  when  set^ng 
forth  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Church  to  the 
Ephesians,  would  naturally  have  referred  to  it  as  a 
thing  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  instead,  he 
stated  it  as  a  mystery  not  made  known  in  other  gen¬ 
erations  (Cf.  Eph.  3:4-6). 

One  of  the  first  principles  in  New  Testament  study 
is  the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  Israel  in 
the  sense  of  regenerate  individuals  making  up  a  part 
of  the  Church,  and  the  nation  Israel,  which  Paul  stetes 
is  blinded  in  the  present  age,  but  which  shall  be  saved 
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after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has  come  in  (Rom. 
11:25, 26). 

The  author  involves  himself  in  essential  contradic¬ 
tion  when  he  states,  “Apart  from  this  spiritual  Israel, 
the  Israel  after  the  flesh  has  no  real  future,  though 
there  may  be  an  occasional  prophecy  having  to  do  with 
the  Israel  after  the  flesh.”  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
world  will  one  day  see  how  real  a  future  the  nation 
Israel  has  been  granted  in  the  plan  of  God. 

The  treatise  under  review  is  really  an  attack  on 
Chiliasm.  The  author  lacks  the  moderation  of  one  of 
his  honored  teachers  who  is  mentioned  on  the  dedicatory 
page,  who  has  declared  regarding  Premillennialism,  “It 
is  difficult  to  form  a  deliberate  judgment  upon  it,  either 
by  way  of  decisive  rejection  or  enthusiastic  approval.” 

His  examination  professes  to  find  confusion  and 
contradiction  in  the  Premillennial  position.  After  a 
careful  perusal  of  his  book,  we  can  only  return  the 
compliment. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


Biblical  Backgrounds.  By  J.  McKee  Adams,  Ph.D. 

Broadman  Press.  482  pp.  $3.75. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  by  the  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Introduction  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville  is  “A  Geographical  Survey  of 
Bible  Lands  in  the  Light  of  the  Scriptures  and  Recent 
Research.”  It  merits  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  who 
see  the  importance  of  making  the  Bible  live  by  afford¬ 
ing  its  readers  a  clear  understanding  of  its  background, 
geographical  and  historical.  Geography  is  treated  less 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  features  than  from  the 
angle  of  its  human  effects,  particularly  in  relation  to 
redemption  history.  It  is  somewhat  broader  in  its 
scope  than  George  Adam  Smith’s  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  giving  a  survey  of  all  Bible  lands  as 
to  topography,  history  and  culture  as  these  affected 
Israel’s  fortunes  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
findings  of  archaeology  are  profitably  introduced  here 
and  there. 

One  experiences  pleasure  in  merely  handling  the 
book,  because  of  its  clear  type  and  careful  workman¬ 
ship.  The  numerous  photographs  set  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  They  are  an  education  in  themselves. 
The  book  will  serve  admirably  for  a  text  in  those  fea¬ 
tures  of  Biblical  Introduction  that  fall  within  its  scope. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 
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World  Prospects.  A  Study  in  Sacred  Prophecy  and 
Present  Day  World  Conditions.  By  A.  C.  Gaebelein, 
D.D.  Published  by  Our  Hope.  199  pp. 

The  widely  recognized  ability  of  Dr.  Gaebelein  to 
handle  prophetic  subjects  may  be  seen  again  in  his 
latest  volume.  He  has  written  clearly  and  simply  of 
the  controlling  lines  of  revelation  as  they  affect  the 
three  great  divisions  of  mankind,  the  Jew,  the  Gentile 
and  the  Church  of  God.  After  an  introductory  section 
entitled,  “Can  Man  Know  the  Future?”  the  contents  of 
the  book  are  presented  in  three  main  parts,  dealing  with 
the  prospects  of  Israel,  the  prospects  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Church  and  of  Christendom. 
This  work  will  serve  as  a  dependable  guide  to  those 
who  are  exploring  the  field  of  prophecy  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  will  afford  profit  to  all  who  love  to  meditate 
upon  “things  to  come.” 

E.  F.  Harrison. 


How  Firm  a  Foundation.  By  Charles  F.  Juritz,  M.A., 

D.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.R.S.E.  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott, 

Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh.  190  pp.  3/6. 

The  ten  chapters  of  this  book  contain  the  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Juritz  in  the  course  in  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences  before  the  students  of  the  Bible  Institute  of 
South  Africa  at  Mowbray,  Cape. 

After  a  discriminating  introductory  chapter  which 
includes  an  appraisal  of  the  present-day  attitude  of 
science  toward  revealed  Christianity,  Dr,  Juritz  force¬ 
fully  treats  the  evidence  from  the  following  scientific  sub¬ 
jects:  Cosmogony,  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Geology, 
Geography,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Anthropology, 
Archaeology  and  Comparative  Theology.  The  work  is 
admirably  arranged  as  a  textbook.  There  is  an  ample 
synopsis  of  each  chapter,  and  at  the  back  of  the  book  a 
list  of  questions  for  each  chapter,  together  with  indicea 
of  Scripture  passages  and  authors  quoted. 

It  is  a  scholarly  treatment  which  at  the  same  time  is 
true  to  the  Word  of  God  from  every  angle  of  approach. 
Its  readability  is  exceptional  for  such  a  work  and  it  will 
be  welcomed  in  the  library  of  the  layman  as  well  as  the 
professor  of  Apologetics.  It  deserves  a  large  popular 
sale.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  book  would  be  im¬ 
proved  if  it  were  printed  in  a  larger  size  of  type. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 
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After  He  Had  Risen.  By  Hugh  Thompson  Kerr,  D.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York,  London  and 

Edinburgh.  1934.  95  pp.  $1.00. 

This  beautifully  written  series  of  Easter  meditations 
is  introduced  by  the  author  in  the  Foreword  as  follows : 
“They  deal  with  the  neglected  area  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost.  They  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Living  Christ  is  “let  loose  in  the  world”  [quoted 
words  from  John  Masefield].  The  book  contains  fine 
sentiments  which  the  discriminating  reader  might  quote 
with  profit,  of  course  acknowledging  the  source,  were 
it  not  for  the  tightly  sewed  up  provision  in  the  copy¬ 
right  announcement,  prohibiting  any  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  without  permission  from  Mr.  Revell. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  characterized  by 
reverence,  there  are  defects  in  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  topics.  The  confusing  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Godhead  in  relation  to  the  promise  of  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  cannot  be  justified  by  sound  exegesis. 
Only  confusion  can  follow  these  words  (p.  93f) :  “The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  living  Christ.  Pentecost  is  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  promise  that  He  would  come  again.” 
The  words  of  Peter  in  his  Pentecost  sermon  (Acts 
2:32, 33)  and  in  his  later  temple  sermon  (Acts  3:19, 20) 
warrant  no  such  interpretation.  Moreover,  all  the  New 
Testament  prophecies  of  the  return  of  the  Lord  were 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after 
Pentecost,  including  the  classic  passage.  Acts  1:9-11, 
which  in  its  careful  wording  cannot  mean  any  other 
than  the  glorified  Man  Jesus.  The  catalog  of  the  things 
to  believe  for  salvation  (p.  95)  is  thus  presented:  “  ‘Be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.' 
Translate  the  words,  ‘Believe  on  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord' 
— ^Lord  of  Life,”  then  Lord  is  repeated  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “death,  earth,  heaven,  men  and  angels,  physics 
and  chemistry,  psychology  and  philosophy,  beauty,  truth. 
Church,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  King  of  kings.  Lord  of 
lords.”  Having  mentioned  salvation,  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  place  to  touch  upon  the  saviorhood  of  Christ 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Cross,  instead  of  the  premature 
announcement  of  Him  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords. 


Rollin  T.  Chafer. 
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Faith  in  God  and  Heaven.  By  Jeremiah  Zimmerman. 

Fleming  H.  Revell.  119  pp.  $1.25. 

This  book  lacks  a  dominating  purpose;  it  is  like  the 
meandering  of  a  stream.  The  theme  is  vital,  but  the 
treatment  is  trite.  Some  sections  are  argumentative; 
but  why  devote  several  pages  to  a  vigorous  argument 
over  a  recognized  fact  such  as  the  correctness  of  trans¬ 
lating  jmeuma  “spirit”  instead  of  “ghost”?  The  author 
strenuously  denies  a  physical  resurrection,  but  does  not 
consider  I  Cor.  16. 

A  group  of  words  on  p.  87  fail  to  make  a  sentence. 
On  p.  76  the  author  refers  us  to  p.  286  in  one  of  A.  T. 
Robertson’s  works.  Which  one?  There  are  over  forty. 
On  p.  80  there  is  a  similar  reference  to  “p.  286.”  Is 
this  in  one  of  Dr.  Swete’s  works,  or  the  same  reference 
to  A.  T.  Robertson? 

Morris  H.  Roach. 


Facing  the  Fact  of  Inspiration.  By  Frank  E. 
Gaebelein.  Issued  by  “Revelation,”  601  Drexel  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  50  pp. 

This  is  a  valuable  presentation  of  the  fact  of  in¬ 
spiration.  It  is  clear,  readable,  cogent.  The  pamphlet 
is  excellent  to  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not 
settled  on  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

M.  H.  Roach. 


The  Literary  Method  of  Giving  the  Gospel  to 
World  Jewry.  By  David  L.  Cooper.  4417  Bernice 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  31  pp. 

Dr.  David  L.  Cooper  presents  the  problem  of  Jewish 
evangelization,  and  advances  the  literary  method  as  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  get  the  gospel  to  world  Jewry. 

M.  H.  Roach. 


Rusty  Hinges.  By  Frank  Doggett  Learner.  China 
Inland  Mission,  Philadelphia.  157  pp. 

The  author  conducts  the  Tibetan  Gospel  Inn  at 
Sining,  a  Chinese  city  spoken  of  as  “the  door  of  Tibet.” 
This  great  land  has  long  been  closed  to  missionary 
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effort,  but  this  Gospel  Inn  is  an  ingenious  method  of 
getting  the  Gospel  beyond  the  “closed  doors.”  The  doors 
of  Tibet  are  swinging  open  on  “Rusty  Hinges.” 

The  book  is  fascinating  in  its  description  of  Tibet 
and  its  people,  and  it  is  alive  with  missionary  interest. 

M.  H.  Roach. 


A  Diary  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Glory  in  Him. 

Meador  Publishing  Company"!  Boston,  1933.  128 

pp.  Price,  $1.25. 

We  have  here  what  purports  to  be  a  fresh  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Preface  the  unknown 
author  daringly  asserts  an  active  participation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  for  the  posi¬ 
tions  therein  assumed.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
volume  carries  a  recommendation  addressed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  so-called  Oxford  Groups,  otherwise  known  as 
the  First  Century  Christian  Fellowship,  but  more  accu¬ 
rately  termed  Buchmanites.  We  make  no  apology  for 
considering  the  book  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 

There  is  a  shallow  superficiality  and  a  wearisome 
monotony  about  the  entire  work  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  addressed  in  a  most  familiar  way, 
though  it  must  be  added  that  this  seeming  irreverance 
is  offset  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  consistent  use  of 
capital  letters  and  the  pronouns  commonly  employed  for 
Deity.  One  curious  feature  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  expression  “my  Holy  Spirit.”  To  say  the  least, 
the  New  Testament  affords  no  ground  for  the  thought 
here  expressed  of  ordering  the  sovereign  Spirit  of  God 
about  as  though  He  were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any 
man. 

There  is  want  of  clarity  and  accuracy  in  the  matter 
of  doctrine  in  view  of  what  we  have  already  seen  re¬ 
specting  the  work.  For  example,  there  is  no  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  justification  and  sanctification.  To  be 
sure,  the  author  in  one  place  quotes  John  16:7  and 
makes  the  following  statement  just  prior  to  the  quota¬ 
tion:  “One  of  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit.  Jesus  sensed  this,”  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  quotation  from  John’s  Gospel.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  coherent  statements  in  the  entire  book,  and  is 
most  conspicuous  on  that  account.  As  implied  in  the 
Preface,  there  are  many  statements  in  the  book  that 
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can  scarcely  be  understood  except  in  the  sense  that  they 
constitute  a  claim  to  extra-Biblical  revelation. 

The  direct  references  and  indirect  allusions  to  the 
subject  of  guidance  abound.  Now  it  is  a  commonplace 
that  Buchmanism  makes  much  of  its  doctrine  of  guid¬ 
ance.  More  than  one  critic  of  the  movement  has  called 
attention  to  the  similarity  in  this  matter,  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  theory  and  practise,  that  exists  between  Buch¬ 
manism  and  Spiritism.  It  was  but  the  confirmation  of 
such  a  conviction  as  this  when  the  present  writer  came 
upon  the  following  item:  “April — Day  Tenth.  2:00 
A.M.  (Wanting  sleep) ;  Now  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  here. 
Not  to  do  my  bidding  but  to  do  God's  bidding.  —COM¬ 
MANDING  SPIRITS  (Thinking — out  of  last  revelation 
— of  genii  and  Aladdin's  lamp,  etc.  Is  not  kernel  of 
truth  at  the  basis:  that  through  some  such  experience 
men  have  felt  en  rapport  with  powers  of  the  spirit 
world)."  Possibly  it  was  this  passage — ^there  are  others 
not  dissimilar — ^that  prompted  the  praise  of  a  high  au¬ 
thority  in  the  magazine  “Psychic  Research."  Do  our 
readers  need  any  further  note  of  warning  as  to  the 
dangers  latent  in  Buchmanism? 

Someone  has  referred  to  Taoism,  one  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  religions  of  China,  as  “the  delirium  tremens  of 
paganism."  After  reading  the  volume  in  hand  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  borrow  the  phrase  and  thus  to  characterize 
Buchmanism  as  the  delirium  tremens  of  mysticism. 

Fred  H.  Leach. 


A  Grain  of  Wheat.  By  Toyohiko  Kagawa.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Japanese  by  Marion  R.  Draper.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  Limited.  1933.  313  pp. 
3  shillings  and  6  pence,  net. 

This  story  has  already  passed  through  150  Japanese 
editions  and  bids  fair  to  go  through  as  many  English 
ones.  It  deserves  to  do  so;  for  it  presents  a  wonder¬ 
fully  clear  picture  of  the  Japanese  character  at  its  best 
and  at  its  very  worst.  On  the  one  hand  a  careless  boy 
starts  to  become  a  worthless  fellow  like  his  father,  other 
members  of  his  family  become  the  lowest  of  the  low  as 
westerners  see  things,  and  he  drifts  along,  until  a  Gos¬ 
pel  message  arrests  him  and  makes  him  feel  that  he 
should  return  the  five  stolen  Yen.  His  struggles  are 
told  vividly,  he  finally  does  return  the  money,  and  then 
begins  to  climb  upward  to  a  better  life.  In  the  end  he 
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becomes  a  leader  for  better  things. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  the  Japanese  maiden  who  loves 
him  and  immolates  herself  to  support  his  family  while 
he  serves  his  time  in  the  army.  The  tale  is  a  sad  one 
but  is  heroic  in  its  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  as  she  sees 
it,  and  the  reader  is  given  an  inside  picture  of  the  |ws- 
sibilities  of  womanhood  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
which  is  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the  contrasting 
picture  of  the  young  man’s  dissolute  sister  who  was  sold 
into  a  life  of  shame  by  her  father.  He  wanted  money 
for  drink!  Taken  altogether,  a  more  powerful  novel 
has  seldom  been  written ;  and  yet  it  is  utterly  simple  in 
its  diction  and  methods.  It  should  be  widely  read. 

H.  W.  MAGOUN. 


Der  “kultische”  Sinn  Von  Erde  Und  Volk.  By 

Werner  Petersmann,  Ph.D.  Leopold  Klotz  Verlag, 

Gotha,  Germany.  1934.  120  pp.  Ca.  $1.50. 

At  last  there  has  come  out  a  book  which  picks  up 
again  the  thread  of  theological  discussion  where  the 
Barthian  movement  has  left  off.  In  a  way  Dr.  Peters- 
mann’s  book  offers  even  more  than  that.  The  emphasis 
of  Barth  was  one-sidedly  determined  by  the  crisis  of  a 
sin-perverted  world;  the  theology  of  this  book  faces  the 
entire  plan  of  salvation,  God’s  present  gracious  help  as 
well  as  the  eschatological  fulfillment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Dr.  Petersmann  is  a  thorough-going  Lutheran 
and  holds  to  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  but  he  also 
applies  the  tenets  of  his  faith  to  our  modern  situation 
and  one  is  impressed  by  the  realism  of  his  message. 

Perhaps  these  broad  statements  offer  little  that  is 
startlingly  new.  In  a  sense  there  isn’t  anything  new, 
for  the  entire  theme  is  based  on  scriptural  revelation 
and  the  truths  stated  therefore  appear  so  self-evident 
that  one  is  compelled  again  and  again  to  admit  that 
here  is  expressed  what  one  has  believed  and  held  all  the 
time,  but  which  one  has  not  been  able  to  grasp  and  put 
into  form. 

But  the  marshalling  all  these  facts  into  one  com¬ 
prehensive  whole  and  their  application  to  all  of  life, 
and  especially  to  our  modern  life,  are  startling.  If 
God  is  the  God  of  all  the  world  then  He  expects  all  the 
world  to  worship  Him.  This  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all 
of  our  division  of  life  into  religious  and  secular.  The 
merely  mechanical  existence  of  a  materialistic  natural 
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science  ceases  to  be.  As  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  realized 
it  in  an  intuitive  way  we  are  one  with  all  other  crea¬ 
tures  and  find  our  true  destiny  and  happiness  in  the 
worship  of  the  Creator. 

Thus  the  author  devotes  a  section  to  “The  Day  of 
the  Peasant* ’  and  another  to  “The  Distress  of  the  Ma¬ 
chine.**  Finally  there  arises  a  deeper  spiritual  meaninsr 
of  the  new  German  appreciation  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
nation.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  recognition  that  we 
are  one  “in  the  Lord,**  the  author  protests  against  the 
supposed  ideal  of  a  humanistic  internationalism  as  a 
denial  of  the  God-given  facts  of  life,  in  accordance  with 
which  and  through  which  we  should  serve  and  praise 
the  Lord. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies,  however,  in  its 
presentation  of  salvation.  Salvation,  as  revealed  and 
offered  in  the  Scriptures  and  insisted  upon  here,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  fragmentary,  empirical  form  as  it  is  often 
presented,  but  the  restoring  of  life  as  God  has  created 
it:  the  whole,  original,  perfect  life.  God  is  its  Creator 
and  now  is  its  Savior.  Its  true  meaning  is  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  the  end,  the  eschatological  mean¬ 
ing,  without  which  the  present  partial  forms  have  no 
meaning.  Thus  mere  attendance  at  temple  or  church 
with  its  underlying  idea  of  separating  the  rest  of  life 
from  the  service  of  God  as  “secular**  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  “religious,**  becomes  demonic,  while  faithful 
execution  of  one*s  everyday  work,  and  especially  har¬ 
monious  integration  with  the  “natural**  conditions  of 
life,  may  become  true  expressions  of  worship  of  the 
Lord  of  all.  Here  is  revealed  a  true  “Social  Gospel,** 
not  as  a  Gospel  that  has  lost  sight  of  its  individual  ap¬ 
plication,  but  one  which  demands  worship  of  God  in 
and  through  all  the  God-given  conditions  of  life  (for 
we  simply  are  either  men  or  women,  peasants  or  arti¬ 
sans  or  professional  people,  citizens  of  one  country  or 
another)  and  which  pledges  to  redeem  the  whole  of 
creation. 

Dr.  Petersmann,  who  has  studied  and  taught  in  our 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  bibliotheca  sacra.  Before  returning  to 
his  native  land  he  spent  months  on  a  study  tour  around 
the  world,  visiting  the  mission  stations  of  v^ious 
heathen  lands  and  holding  conferences  with  religious 
leaders  there.  His  book  represents  therefore  the  ripe 
fruit  of  years  of  intensive  study  and  research  as  well 
as  of  a  devout  Christian  character. 

Manfred  Manrodt. 
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Thinking  Missons  With  Christ.  By  Samuel  M. 

Zwemer.  Zondervain  Publishing  House,  Grand 

Rapids.  140  pp.  $1.50.  Paper  $1.00. 

The  author  is  the  Professor  of  Missions  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminanr.  In  this  volume  he  makes  reply  to  “Re¬ 
thinking  Missions,”  on  which  there  is  no  overt  attack; 
rather  a  setting  forth  of  the  Biblical  growth  of  mis¬ 
sions.  Throughout  there  is  the  perspective  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  rich  experience  as  a  Moslem  missionary,  and  a 
missionary  statement,  quite  impersonal,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  Biblical. 

The  language  is  moderate,  but  nonetheless  so  cer¬ 
tain  that,  apart  from  Christ  foundationally,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Bible,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christian  Mis¬ 
sions.  To  place  other  religious  expressions  on  a  level 
with  the  Gospel  is  subversive  of  the  idea  and  entire 
content  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

Nothing  short  of  the  full  Gospel  message,  the  entire 
category  of  doctrine,  as  held  by  conservative  Christian 
thinkers  may  be  taught  and  preached,  if  the  people  in 
spiritual  darkness  are  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  sodden 
and  immoral  condition,  whether  vital  or  merely  social, 
into  high  spiritual  and  even  moral  attainment. 

In  this  book  we  have  an  earnest  contention  for  the 
faith. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


Hudson  Taylor’s  Spiritual  Secret.  By  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  Taylor.  China  Inland  Mission.  178  pp. 

We  have  in  this  volume,  not  another  biography  of 
Hudson  Taylor,  but  rather  a  study,  an  exposition  of  his 
developing  spiritual  growth  and  experience.  His  dedi¬ 
cation  to  God  was  more  than  conformed  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  call  to  China.  Both  of  these  ever  impell^ 
him  to  the  heroic  in  his  apostolic  ministry  in  China. 
But  as  in  the  normal  life  of  the  believer  much  was  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  contingencies  of  his  life. 

These  were  ever  in  many  new  situations  and  many 
super-emergencies;  many  trials  of  faith;  the  sorrows 
incident  to  sickness  and  death  in  his  family;  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  with  continuous  and  mounting  problems. 
He  made  continuous  discoveries  in  the  preciousness  of 
prayer  and  the  continuous  victories  attendant  upon 
prayer.  And  yet  he  felt  a  void  in  his  spiritual  life. 
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How  this  situation  in  his  life  was  providentially  cared 
for  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  XIV.  A  letter  from  John 
McCarthy  opened  to  Dr.  Taylor  a  vision  of  the  life  in 
Christ.  A  few  quotations  from  the  chapter  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  the  letter.  “The  Lord  Jesus 
received  is  holiness  begun;  the  Lord  Jesus  cherished 
is  holiness  advancing;  the  Lord  Jesus  counted  upon  as 
never  absent  would  be  holiness  complete.”  “He  is  most 
holy  who  has  Christ  within,  and  joys  most  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  work.  It  is  defective  faith  which  clogs  the  feet 
and  causes  many  a  fall.”  “It  was  the  exchanged  life 
that  had  come  to  him — ^the  life  that  is  indeed  ‘no  longer 
I.’  ”  Dr.  Taylor  records,  “I  am  no  longer  anxious  about 
anything  .  .  .  for  He,  I  know,  is  able  to  carry  out  His 
will,  and  His  will  is  mine.”  The  secret  is  the  life  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  Lord  and  resting  in  His  finished  work. 

Says  Our  Hope,  “One  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  is  dynamite  in  a  book  such  as  this.  .  .  .  Would 
that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
Christian  workers  everywhere.” 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

God’s  Unspeakable  Gift.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside. 

Western  Book  and  Tract  Co.,  1730  Telegraph  Ave., 

Oakland,  Cal.  192  pp.  $1.00. 

The  inexhaustible  Word  here  finds  expression  out  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Moody  Memo¬ 
rial  Church. 

Dr.  Ironside  has  a  marvelous  capacity  for  simple 
succinct  statement  of  Gospel  truth.  And  this,  coupled 
with  a  cyclopedic  fund  of  illustration  in  incident,  i)oetry 
and  song,  make  his  teaching  and  preaching  most  highly 
informing  and  spiritually  blessed. 

These  sermons  were  preached  to  his  own  people  in 
the  Moody  Memorial  Church;  but  the  stenographer  has 
made  them  available  to  a  much  larger  audience,  for 
which  we  must  be  more  than  grateful.  Several  of  the 
sermon  themes  are  appended,  and  these  show  the  value 
of  the  entire  volume:  “God’s  Unspeakable  Gift”;  “What 
is  the  Gospel”;  “Who  is  the  Son  of  Man”;  “The  Cross 
of  Christ”;  “Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.” 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Charles  W.  Abel  op  Kwato.  By  Russell  W.  Abel. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  255  pp.  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  more  than  a  mere  biography. 
Running  all  through  we  have  a  study  of  the  abject  social 
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and  relisrious  conditions  in  this  most  difficult  field  of 
fierce  and  warlike  Cannibals.  Furthermore,  there  is 
the  story  of  conquest,  even  of  deadly  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  Abel  chose  as  his  specified  field  the  Island  of 
Kwato,  not  at  all  touched  before  by  missionary  effort. 
And  here  he  labored  for  forty  years.  And  his  wife  and 
four  children  are  still  carding  on  the  work.  The 
changes  wrought  in  the  physical  conditions  of  a  malarial 
island  are  altogether  marvelous,  and  yet  utterly  insig¬ 
nificant  as  compared  with  the  social  and  spiritual 
achievements. 

These  conquests  were  made  in  the  face  of  opposition, 
disparagement  and  in  the  wake  of  paucity  of  funds. 
The  trials  of  the  enterprise  occasioned  many  trips  to 
England,  and  latterly  to  America;  many  months  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  heartache,  due  to  the  illnesses  of  his  wife  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  and  therefore,  far  away 
from  the  Mission.  Also  he  and  his  knew  the  soirow  due 
to  death  in  their  family.  But  a  conquering  faith,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  is  the  secret  of 
the  great  achievements  of  this  missionary  nobleman  and 
his  precious  family.  ^ 

For  thrilling  missionary  adventure  this  is  an  "out¬ 
standing  annal.  For  great  personal  blessing  read  it 
without  fail. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 


Pauluskommentare  Aus  Der  Griechischen  Kirche. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Karl  Staab.  Aschendorlf,  Munster, 

Westphalia,  Germany.  1933.  Demy  8vo.  661  pp. 

31.85  Marks. 

Interest  is  intensifying  both  on  the  Pauline  writings 
and  on  the  traditions  of  the  Early  Church;  so  that  a 
book  that  indissolubly  welds  both  these  great  themes 
must  make  its  mark.  It  gives  us  verbatim  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  the  best  things  that  the  Greek  Fathers  have  had  to 
say  on  St.  Paul’s  epistles  (apart  from  the  writings  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom  and  Origen) ;  so  that  we  have  here, 
besides  commentary  fragments,  those  elusive  Catenae 
all  collated  with  the  best  MSS  of  a  great  number  of 
libraries.  The  series  go  from  Didymus  of  Alexandria  to 
Photius  of  Constantinople;  the  latter,  along  with  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Severian  of  Gabala,  having  con¬ 
tributed  voluminously.  Dr.  Staab  brings  a  great  deal  of 
new  material  to  light  and  enables  us  quite  especially  to 
appraise  the  vast  amount  of  exegetical  work  achieved 
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by  the  school  of  Antioch.  This  will  be  of  great  Christo* 
logical  import,  and  young  theologians  (as  well  as  old 
ones)  should  note  the  opportunities  this  volume  affords 
for  working  out  theses  on  the  Christolo^  of  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  or  a^in  that  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Laodicea,  etc.  The  contributions  of  each  com¬ 
mentator  are  classified  according  to  the  usual  order  of 
the  epistles  and  according  to  chapter  and  verse.  This 
facilitates  the  use  of  the  book  apart  from  the  full  index¬ 
ing  of  passages  at  the  end. 

The  author  paved  the  way  for  this  publication  by 
bringing  out  in  1926  Die  Pavluskatenen  nach  den  hand^ 
schriftL  QueUen  untersucht  (Studia  Pontif,  Instituti 
Biblici,  Romae).  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Zellinger  pub¬ 
lished  his  Studien  zu  Severian  von  Gabala  (Aschendorff, 
Munster,  Westphalia).  These  books  will  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  assimilate  and  appreciate  the  strong  meat  Dr. 
Staab  has  just  served  up. 

Concerning  the  commentary  of  Photius  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  Oxford  MS,  Magdalen  College,  7 
constitutes  the  first  half  of  the  Cambridge  MS,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  F,  f,  1, 30.  There  are  additions  from  Photius 
at  the  end  of  each  Pauline  letter. 

Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


La  Palestine,  La  S^ie  Centrale,  La  Mediterranee 
Orientale.  Guide  historique  et  pratique  avec  cartes 
et  plans  nouveaux,  par  les  Professeurs  de  Notre 
Dame  de  France  a  Jerusalem.  Maison  de  la  Bonne 
Presse,  6  Rue  Bayard,  Paris,  xli  and  788  pp.  60 
Francs. 

This  very  neat  publication  will  win  the  gratitude 
of  many  a  pilgrim  and  tourist  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hav¬ 
ing  reached  its  17th  thousand,  it  hardly  stands  in  need 
of  commendation  in  its  new  edition,  which  has  been 
well  revised  in  many  ways  (e.g.  touching  the  Holy 
Places  in  Jerusalem),  and  has  a  new  chapter  on  Tran- 
jordania  and  its  great  sites.  The  maps  are  numerous 
and  clear,  with  large  panorama  of  Jerusalem  (copied 
from  the  ori^nal  of  the  Dormition  Abbey)  and  special 
maps  of  Haifa,  Damascus,  Cairo,  Athens  and  Naples. 
The  map  for  the  environs  of  Bethlehem  has  the  roads 
drawn  wrong;  the  one  showing  the  Lebanon  and  the 
whole  railway  track  from  Haifa  to  Damascus  and  Bey¬ 
routh  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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Jewish  developments  in  Palestine  are  sufficiently 
indicated  en  route,  with  the  painful  exception  of  Siffed, 
which  just  once  is  casually  referred  to  as  a  “locality”! 
(And  what  of  Meron?)  Cana  of  Galilee  is  located  with 
too  much  assurance  at  Kefr  Kenna.  On  the  other  hand 
the  treatment  of  the  Emmaus  question  is  highly  satis- 
facto^.  While  the  byways  of  Palestine  are  treated 
but  little  (thus  there  is  no  mention  of  the  castles  of 
Mirabel  and  Montfort),  the  highways  are  described  with 
French  clearness  and  a  high  de^ee  of  precision  by 
these  learned  dragomen.  The  historical  and  biblical 
background  is  finely  sketched. 


Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Retrospect  and  Prospect 

In  the  October  Number  of  this  Quarterly,  one  year 
ago,  Dr.  G.  B.  McCreary,  the  managing  editor,  closed 
his  explanation  of  the  transfer  of  bibliotheca 
SACRA  to  the  Evangelical  Theological  College  with 
these  words:  “To  the  incoming  management  we 
proffer  our  well  wishes.  We  know  they  will  take  up 
their  task  with  courage  and  consecration.  We  be¬ 
speak  for  them  the  continued  support  of  all  our 
patrons  and  friends.” 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  publication  of  the  current  issue,  we  realize 
more  fully  how  much  courage  it  has  taken  to  meet 
all  the  handicaps  besetting  our  efforts  to  keep  this 
grrand  old  review  alive.  We  are  grateful  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  old  and  now,  for  their  helpful  comments 
and  support.  Not  a  month  has  passed  during  the 
year  that  we  have  not  materially  increased  our  sub¬ 
scription  list.  As  was  expected  we  are  closing  the 
year  with  a  small  deficit  which  has  been  largely  met 
by  gifts  of  loyal  friends  who  desire  to  see  the  testi¬ 
mony  continued.  We  trust  that  during  the  second 
year  beginning  with  the  next  issue  we  shall  be  able 
to  secure  enough  subscribers  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  publication.  To  this  end  we  ask  the  help  of  all 
our  friends. 

Our  boards  of  editors,  resident  and  contributing, 
have  labored  sacrificially,  and  we  express  to  them 
our  grateful  thanks.  Without  sufficient  help  the 
mechanical  features  have  fallen  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  managing  editor,  making  it  quite 
impossible  to  get  all  the  issues  out  on  time.  How¬ 
ever,  whenever  delays  have  occurred  the  issues  have 
been  the  better  for  it,  and  we  trust  our  friends  will 
bear  with  us  until  we  are  able  to  build  up  a  larger 
support,  and  with  it  more  adequate  help. 

Subscription  blanks  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 
We  shall  appreciate  prompt  response  from  those 
whose  subscriptions  are  due.  If  your  subscription 
is  not  due  with  the  next  issue  will  you  not  pass  on 
the  blank  to  some  friend  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  Quarterly. 

— The  Editors. 
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